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DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


A'^TiD LIVIjSTGSTONE was bom at Blan- 
tyie, m Scotland, on Mai eh 19 th, ISIS. 
He was tlie second son of Neil Liinog- 
stone, a cleik m a cotton factoiv. Has 
mothei was Agnes Huntei, who belonged to the same 
lank of life as her husband In one of his books, he 
mentions the fact, with some pride, that his great- 
giandfathei fell m the battle of Culloden, fighting 
on the Jacobite side His giandfathei was a small 
famier in “IJlva Daik,” a little island in the Heb- 
rides, where his father was bom 

Finding the faim insufficient foi the maintenance 
of liis family, the grandfather lemoved to Blantyre 
toward the end of last centuii*, and got a situation in 
the cotton woiks of Messrs Monteith and Company, 
in which in due time several of his sons weie em- 
ployed as cleiks 

Wlien Neil Livingstone married he began business 
for himself as a “merchant” — a small grocer and 
general dealer , but the returns from the business 
were so small that he found it necessaij’’ to send his 
childien to woik m the factoiy, even before they had 
finished then meagie course of education at the parisli 
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“DB, LIVINGSTONE” 11 

work at tho same time He woikecl Irnril at his 
manual labour, but bis toil was sweetened by the 
purpose-bke deteimination to earn enough money to 
give himself a college education In this he succeeded 
at the age of twenty-three Having qualified himself 
by his own offoits to join and piofit by tho Andei- 
soman College m Glasgow, he attended for two 
sessions the medical and the Gieek classes, and also a 
theological class But he continued to live at Blan- 
tjne, and to woik m the mill in summer, and dunng 
his college couise ho walked to and fiom Glasgow 
evciy day — a distance of nine miles Towards the 
close of 1838 he went to London, and was accepted 
as a candidate by the London Missionary Society 
Ho spent the next tv o years chiefly in London, at- 
tending medical and science classes, and he studied 
theology and piactiscd preaching at Ongai, in Essex, 
undei the direction of the Eev Mr Cecil In Novembei, 
ISiO, he obtamed a medical degree from the Faculty 
of Phj'sicians and Surgeons in Glasgow, by virtue ot 
which he was “ Di Livingstone” for the rest of his life 
One cannot fail to recognize in these efibits at self- 
iinpiovement the oaily pioofs of that indomitable 
and self-sacnfiemg spiiit which supported Livingstone 
in after yeaih, when, in the heart of the Daik Con- 
tment, he was forced to encountei difllcultics whicli 
would have over whelmed a man who had been more 
luxuiiously trained And ho made it his pardonable 
boast that his whole education — from the day when 
as a factory boy he bought the Latin Kudiments, to 
the day when ho ofiered his services to the London 
ilissionary Society as a medical practitioner — had cost 
no one but himself a single fai thing 
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HOME IXFLUEKCES. 


education out of <school — through the nipmfold 
influoncos wlnclx surrounded liim — ^liad even more to 
do than his regtilei training at school and college with 
making him what he became Tlieie were, foi ex- 
ample, the family histoiy and traditions In particulax, 
there was the fondly-chenshed tradition that a dis- 
lione.'t man had never lieen found among his fore- 
fathers — at once a fullllment and a justification of the 
famdy motto ' Be honc'-t ** 

Then there was the forw of parental example — an 
pustere but honest fathei. a pious and tender mother, 
loth surrounding the cottage hearfh with a halo of 
sanctity and high principle 

Again, there wa'j hts msatiable love of reading, 
which from Ins tarlie^t days led him to make books 
his constant companions, not only dming his hours ot 
leisure but also as we have seen, wliile he worked in 
thr cotton null But here his tastes brought him into 
somewhat ^liaqi collision uith his Puntan father 
His oa*n decided prefeienee nas for liooks of travel 
and ^cientliic works, and lie had a strong aversion to 
the solid floctmial and Calvinistic literature which 
his father tried to thrust on his attention. We have 
n on his own testimony that the verj* last occasion 
on which his fathci thrashed liini was on his lefusal 
to read Will>erforcc’s ‘ Practical Chnstianui ,” though 
practical Chiistiauity in a higher and noblei sense 
was tlie sum and Mihstance of his life. 

0\er and alww all this, there was his ineprcssiblc 
love of 2\ature, which led him to refresh himself as 
♦>ftea as he could with nescr-forgotten rambles over 

thf* brats trad through the valKvs of Gs’dcsdale 

ramblas which j-uggcPt''! his m'tsi naturaf end most 
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clierished standards of comparison when tiaveising the 
African contment 

Last, but not least, were his deep and stiong le- 
hgious convictions. On that subject, which touched 
the quick of his heart, he said little, but that little 
meant a gieat deal. These convictions weie the key 
of his life “ In the glow of love,” he wiote, “ which 
Christianity mspiies, I soon resolved to devote my 
life to the alleviation of human miseiy ” Theie we 
have, with no onceitam sound, the key-note of his 
whole caieer Nothmg is moie certain or moie evi- 
'dent than that, when he became the agent of the 
London Missionary Society in 1840, at the age of 
twenty-seven, his personal diaracter, in all its leading 
lines, was fully foimed 

Having landed at Cape Town, he quickly proceeded 
to Algoa Bay, and thence ciossed the country foi 
seven lumdred miles to the Kuruman Mission Station, 
founded by the imssionaiy Moffat There he heard 
the natives speak of Lake Ngami as lymg at a great 
distance off, and of the vast rivei Zambesi , and their 
tales awoke m him that passion for exploration winch 
lent a charactenstic colouring to his later life In 1844, 
he maiiied Maiy, a daughter of Moffat the missionary, 
and found in her a loyal and courageous helpmate 

It was not until 1849 that he began his caieer of 
Discovery Then, accompanied by Messrs Os well and 
Murray, men already of some experience as travellers, 
and by Mrs Lrvmgstone and her children, he struck 
across the great desert of the Kalahari, and reaehmg 
sthe River Zouga, followed it up for about ninety-six 
miles until he reached Lake Ngami. He and his 
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DISCOVLRY OF THE ZAMBLSl 


ooTupanioii'^ weie the fiist Emopeaiis who liad ever 
set'll the sunshmo ot the Afncan heavens leflected in 
this noble expanse of water He was desiious ot 
}nishing foiwaid to Sebituane, the poweiful chief of 
the Mahololo, but, being unable to obtain supplies, 
till' paity lotiacod then steps along the reedy bank 
of the Zouga, and rutuined to then station 

In the following Apnl, Livingstone set out on a 
second cxeuision, accompanied by his wife, thico 
iliildrcn, and the Bakwam chief Seehele Again ho 
leached Lake Ngauii, and was on the point oi starting 
lor Rcbituaiie’s settlement, when two of his childien 
ami all Ins seivants weie seized witli fevci. In Ins 
thn-d attempt, howeici, ho pioved successful, but he 
had scaicely secured the friendship of the Makololo 
lulci, befoie the lattci fell ill of inflammation of the 
lungs, and died in a few days. His power was in- 
heiited by his daughtei Ma-mochisane, who showed 
hei-self equallj' well disposed toivaids the adventuious 
nhite man, and gave him leave to tiavel fieel}' in her 
douiimous. Accompanied by Mi Oswell, he theie- 
foro penetrated inland to Sesheke, one hundicd and 
ihnty miles, and accomjihshed the discovciy of the 
noble liner Zambesi, destined ui the futuie to become 
one of the great highways of Mncan coinincice 

Finding, howe^e^, no suitable spot foi a mission 
station, Livingstone dctei mined to send Ins family, for 
health's sake, to England, and foi this pmposo he 
lepaired to Cape Town ni Apnl 1852 

Taking an aflcctionate leave of them, lie eiiteicd 
upon a course ot travel which ho sujiposed would 
occupy two, but in the event took up five j*eais 
11< lift KmuiJian, mth a small escoit, on the 20th 
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of Novernbci, and skiifcmg the Kalahaii deseit, anived 
on the 31st of Decemhei at Litubaraha, a to'vm belong- 
ing to Sechele On the 15th of Januaiy 1853 he 
staited for Linyanti, the residence of Sebituane’s suc- 
cessoi , ciossing a countiy whoU}’^ unknown to Euro- 
peans, — a feitile country, abounding in wateicouises, 
tiees, vegetation, animal life Crossing the Chobe, he 
leached Linj^anti on the 23id of May, and found that 
Ma-mochisane had voluntaiily lesigned her power into 
the hands of hei biotliei Sekeletu, who leceived him 
with much hospitahty Paitly through an attack of 
illness, and partly thiough a desiie to study the lan- 
guage and customs of the Makololo, Livingstone re- 
mained heie a month When he resumed his journey, 
it was under peculiaily favouiable auspices, for the 
young chief Sekeletu deteimined to tiavel with him, 
and they set foi'th, attended by a bundled and sixty 
men, — a motley tiam, — ^some attiied in led tunics oi 
colouied English punts, otheis weaiing little but the 
ostnch plumes on their heads, some aimed with battle- 
axes, otheis with clubs of ihmocei os-horn , some beai- 
mg buidens, and others laboriously attendmg to teams 
of half-broken oxen In due time they arnved at the 
Leeambye, as the Zambesi is called in the uppei pait 
of its couise, and having piocured a sufficient numbei 
0 ^ canoes, embarked on the spacious iivei, and began 
to tiace it upwaids to its souice Fiequently it mea- 
sured a mile in breadth, and bore on its deep bosom 
many beautiful islands thiee to five miles in length 
Its banks weie adorned here and there with clumps of 
luxuriant forest-trees, and its echoes repeated the 
tiumpet-ciy of the elephant and the snort of the 
hippopotamus The valley thiough which it flowed 
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" WESTWABD HO ’ ” 


was studded by thuving villages, aiound which bloomed 
patches of caiefully- cultivated giound Heids of 
cattle abounded, and the Bai-otse might justly say 
of this African Eden, that hungei was not known 
w ithin its borders 

At Naliele, the principal village, Livingstone parted 
with Sekeletu, and continued his ascent of the riA’'ei, 
but failed to find any place Avhere a colony of Mako- 
lolo Christians might be safely planted He found the 
country inflicted inth the terrible tsetse or cattle-flj’’ 
He returned, thciefore, to Nahele, wheie he found 
Sekeletu waiting for him, and the two resumed then 
journey back to Lmyanti, wheic he lested and le- 
freshed himself before adventming anothei excuisxon. 

His object now ivas to make his ivaj” to the west 
coast, and open up that part of Africa to the genial 
influences of Christianity and civilisation Foi this 
pm pose he engaged an escoit of seven-and- twenty 
men, and collected the necessaiy stoics He took 
three muskets foi his people, and two nfles foi him- 
self , some tea, sugar, cofice, and biscuits , a little 
clothing, a Bible, nautical almanac, magic-lantein, sex- 
tant, telescope, compass, thermometei, a supplj' of glass 
beads, a gipsy tent, a horse-rug as a bed, and a shco\> 
skin mantle ns a blanket J 

Thus escorted and equipped, he embaiked on the 
1 1th of November ItioS, and after ciossing five aims 
or ramifications of the Ghobe, descended into the 
united stream, ivliich forms the Leeambyc, and sivanns 
Mith wcr-horscs His progress was not icVy rapid, 
but it nas von safe, and fioin the natives inhabiting 
the riv^enne villages be met vvitli the kindliest recep- 
tion His daily course of life was this - About five in 
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the.iooining heiose, and while he dressed and washed 
his coffee was made After he had satisfied himself, 
the remainder was shaied among his jbllowers Then 
he continued his voyage until eleven, enjoj^mg the cool 
fiosh an of the mornmg At eleven the little com- 
pany landed, and dined upon the fiagments saved 
from the pievious evening’s meal, oi on biscuit and 
honey, or any fresh supphes that fell in then way 
Re-embaikmg at noon, they wcie doomed to expeii- 
enco for some hours the ardour of an African sun, 
and gladly sheltered themselves undei an umbrella, 
or any extemponzed awning Then, about two hours 
befoie sunset, they landed, and piepaied then evening 
meal, which was almost always washed down by a 
lestorative draught of coffee 

Having reached the confluence of the Leeambj’e and 
the Leeba, Livingstone diveiged mto the lattei, and be- 
gan its ascent, though much incommoded by the seven- 
ties of the rainy season Eaily in 1854 he visited a 
female chief, sister to Shinte, the powerful chief of the 
Balondas. She insisted upon escorting him to her 
bi other bj*^ land, and, ■with her husband and a diummer, 
maidied contentedly by his side, having mounted him 
upon a stuidy ox On their vray the}’’ were met by 
messengeis from Shinte, who ofleied him a heaity 
welcome, and expiessed his sense of the honour he 
should feel in entertaining three white men at his court 
Livingstone was much puzzled who the two othei 
strangem could possibly be “Aie they,” he in- 
qmred, “ of the same coloui as myself ? ” " Tes ” 

“ Is then hair like mine? ” “Do you call that hair? 
We thought it was a wig • ” 

He amved at Shinto’s couit on Januaiy 37, and 
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THE BU-ONDA CHIEF 


found a couple of Portuguese tiadere The chief was 
seated on a rude thione-hke pedestal, covered with a 
leopard-skin, under the shade of a spieading hanyan- 
tree, and was goigeously attiied in a checked jacket 
and a kilt of scailet bai7e, tninmed with gieen His 
ornaments consisted of numeious aimlets and biace- 
lets, and a ciest of feathers waved on his head 
Aiound him stood his counsellors, warnors, and prin- 
cipal subjects, who threw themselves into wailike 
attitudes, and at intervals clapped then hands loudly 
Tlie chief oratoi having enlarged on Livingstone’s ad- 
mu able qualities, aud his desire to introduce into 
Shintc’s country the vonderful products of the white 
man’s skill, a coucert took place, the peiformers being 
throe dnimmers, and foui men who thumped vigoiously 
on an instrument ludely reseinbhng a piano 

After the music, more palavci Theie were no 
fewer than nine oratoro, and Livingstone lejoiced when 
the heat of the sun tenmnated his reception, and com- 
pelled the assembly to separate 

We have no space to lecoid the vanous mcideuts 
that maikcd Livingstone’s friendly intercourse with the 
Balonda chief He showed him the magic-lantern 
uitli great eflect, — most of the people rushing out in 
dismaj uhcn the canvas reflected a leprcsentation of 
Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac; and he was 
v’lsitcil m his tent by Shmte, who examined with in- 
tense interest aud delight his v’anous effects, and pie- 
sented him wuth a stnng of beads, attached to a large 
conical shell, as a crowning pi oof of his fnendship 
Well-supplied with provisions, Livingstone resumed 
his journey, and in Fcbmatj' ciosscd a great plain 
whioh formed the watershed of that region Keeping 
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liis face steadily ^vest\vald, and tnumphing, by his 
patient Qnurgy, over eveiy obstacle, in Apnl he leached 
the boidei^s of the Portuguese tenitoiy of Loanda. 
On his ainval at the capital, he was veiy warmly re- 
ceived bi*^ the Bishop of Angola, who acted as govemoi, 
and off the coast found some of Hei Majesty’s cruiseis 
engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade He 
took his faitlifiil followers on boaid two of the ships, 
and they weie gieatly impressed with the evidences 
that met them eveiynvheie of Biitish power and 
civihzation By the Portuguese they weie veiy 
kindly treated, and Livingstone himself was entei- 
tamed by the mei chants in the most hospitable man- 
ner They listened with cunosity and appioval to hib 
pioject foi suppressing slaveiy by the intioduction of 
a pioperly legulated commerce , and it was "with 
mingled regret and admiration they saw this extra- 
ordinaiy man start on his letum journey amoss the 
continent on Septembei 20, 1854 

This joumey was not without its features of interest, 
but it was made in safety, and Livingstone’s chief 
difficulties arose from his fiequent attacks of fevei 
With his old friend Shinte he lesided for several days, 
and in almost every village his anival was made the 
occasion of a grand gala. Of the Makololo tnbe 
Livmgstone always speaks in eulogistic terms He 
desenbes them as a fine race of men , then complexion 
of a warm, rich blown ratliei than black, tall, well- 
made, athletic, and courageous Then hospitality 
would shame that of the Arabs, and is distinguished 
by its gracefulness and graciousness " The people of 
evciy village,” he writes, " treated us most liberally , 
presenting, besides oxen, buttei, milk, and meal, moie 
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THE MAKOLOLO DESCBIBED 


than we could stow away m om canoes Tliey al- 
ways made tlieii presents gmcefuUy AMien an ox 
was given, the owner would say, ‘ Heie is a httle hit 
of bread fox j'ou ’ Tins was pleasing, fox I had been 
accustomed to the Bechuanas presenting a miserable 
goat xvitli the pompous exclamation, ‘Behold, an ox*’ 
The women persisted in giving me copious supplies of 
shnll praises, oi ‘ lullilooing,’ but although I fre- 
quently told them to modify their ‘great lords’ and 
‘great lions’ to more humble expressions, they so 
evidently intended to do me honour, that I could not 
help being pleased with the poor creatures’ xvishes for 
our success ” 

The arrival of a visitor is always announced by 
a shrill, prolonged, undulating cry, the result of a 
rapid movement of the tongue. This is called “ lulli- 
looing ” The stranger takes a seat, and immediately 
a conversation is opened up, in which both sides com- 
municate the news of the day, and load one anothei 
with extravagant compliments At last the head man 
uses, and bungs out some large pots of beer , and cala- 
bash goblets bomg simultaneously produced, the wdiole 
company address themselves assiduously to the labo- 
rious task of quenching their tlurst 

Besides beer, jars of clotted milk are served lound , 
each of the principal men leceivmg a jai, and appoi- 
tiomng its contents as he chooses Spoons axe not 
in xogue, and the ilakololo scoop up the milk with 
dexterous hand® Even if a spoon be given to them, 
they use it only to ladle out some milk from the jar, 
and still prefer to cany the milk to their mouths with 
their hand** 

A chief is required to enteitain his followei-s fie- 
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quently at a baaqwct of flesh, for the Makololo ai'e no 
vegetal lans AcconJingl}’', he selects an ox, and some 
tiiTsted favoiiute is employed to IciU it, which he does 
by piercing its heart with a slender spcai The wound 
IS then closed up, that the animal may bleed intei- 
nally , the blood, as well as the entiails, falling to the 
share of the butcher 

Next comes the w*oik of cutting up The hump 
and ribs, which are consideied the best pait, are le- 
served for the chief, who divides the lemaindei among 
lus principal guests , and these distribute then poi- 
tiom among their followers The cooking piocess is 
quickly accoraphshed the meat is cut into stnps and 
thiowii on a blamng fire, wheic it remains until it is 
about half-ioasted- It is eaten while smoking hot — 
so hot that it w ould utterly scorch a European palate. 
But as Jlakololo fashion does not peiiiiit a guest to oat 
aftci his companions have finished, cveiy^body’s object 
IS to consume the gieatest possible quantity in the 
shortest possible time 

The election of a Makololo hut may be thus de- 
scribed . A cj'lindrical tower of stakes and leeds is 
msed, and liberally plastcied with mud Its total 
elevation is about ten feet The flooi and the inner 
walls aic also carefully plasteied, so as to defy the in- 
ti usion of insects A laige conical loof, w'ell-thatched 
vith lecds, is put together on the ground, and then 
lifted into its jilacc bj' sheer pliysical strength As its 
ea^es pioject considciably beyond the cncumfcrence of 
the towel, tboj* aie supported by stakes, and usually 
the intervals between aie filled up witli reeds and mud. 
The roof is not fixed eitbei to the towei oi pi ops, and 
can be removed at plcasuie Light and aii are ad- 
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initted throiigh the dooiway , vrhich, ho^’ever, is always 
vcrj’ low and narrow Consequently, the inteiioi is 
dieagiceably wann and inconveniently dark.; hut tlicsc 
dnvn backs aie not noticed by the Afiicans, who live 
almost all daj*^ in the open an, and retire to then huts 
only for sleeping accommodation 

With Livingstone’s sketch of a Makololo dance we 

O 

must close our rapid descnption — 

“ The people usuallj' show their joy and ii oik ofl’ 
their excitement in dances and songs. The dance con- 
sists of the men standing nearly naked m a circle, with 
clubs or small axes in their hands, and each roanng at 
the loudest pitch of liis voice , while they’ simul- 
taneously lift one leg, stamp heavily twice with it, 
then lift the other and give one stamj) with it : this 
IS the only movement in common The arms and head 
are thrown about also m every direction , and all this 
time the loanng is kept op w^th the utmost possible 
\ igour The continual stampmg makes a cloud of dust 
ascend, and thej lea\ e a deep ring m the giound where 
thej' have stood 

*' K the scene v ere witnessed in a lunatic asjdum, it 
would be nothing out of the way, and quite appiopnate 
as a means of letting oft the excessive excitement of 
the brain But. here gray-headed men join in the per- 
formance with as mnch rest as others whose youth 
might lyi an excuse for making the perepiration start 
off their bodies with the exertion Motibe asked what 
I thnught of the Makololo dance. I replied, ‘ It is 
\eiy hard work, and brings but small profit’ 'It is,’ 
he replied, 'but it is ^ety nice, and Sckclctu will 
give us the ox for dancing for him ’ He usually does 
slaughter an ox for the dancers W'hon the woik is over 
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The woii^ou stand bj', clapping tlioir liaiids , and 
occasional!}* one advances vitliiu the ciiclo — com- 
]iosed of n hnndied men — makes a few ino\Bments, 
and then retires As I never tried it, and am unable 
to enter into the spirit of the thing, I cannot reeoni- 
mend the Makololo polka to the dancing ivoild , but 
I Iiavc the authority of no Jess a pereon than Motibe, 

Sekeletifs fathei-iii-law, foi sajang that it is veiy 

* 

nice 

Eelnining to ou^ad^cn{ulon5 tiaveller, we find him 
m the month of August at Naliele Thence he pio- 
ceeded to Sosheke, whcie lie found some letters and 
supplies from England , and from Sesheke to Linyanti 
On the 3rd of November he started foi Zanzibar, accom- 
jianicd by Sekeletu and about two bundled followers, 
whom the chief libeiall}'- provisioned He descended 
the Zambesi for about ten miles, and soon afteruard 
made his discov eiw of the gi'cnt falls which ho named 
aftei Queen Victoria. At a distance of foui oi five 
miles, the spmy and vaponi of this mighty cataract 
may be seen using in five lofty columns, like the 
smoke throivn ofi' when laige tracts of gi’ass aie set on 
fire. The}' aie white as snow above, but neai their 
base they assume a darker appearance, owing to their 
greater density On approaching the spot, the travel- 
ler di'Jcovera that the Zambesi, which is heie a thou- 
sand yards m breadth, leaps suddenly mto the depth 
of a wonderfully riniiou transveranl fissure, mto which 
its immense volume of watci is violently corapiessed , 
and ilieic it swirls, eddies, boils, seethes, and rages with 
indescribable violcnee, filling the air with the eclioes 
of its thunder, and obscunng the whole scene witli a 
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cloud of grajnsh smoke, as if a battle weie being 
fought beneath 

On the 20th of Novembei Sekeletu took leave of 
his white friend, — fumishing him, howevei, with an 
escort of one hundred and fourteen men , and Living- 
stone stiuck across countrj'^ to the Sekone, which flows 
in a direction opposite to that of the mam nver He 
followed this stream until he leached the Zambesi , 
generallj” meeting with the most sui'pnsing hospitahty 
in every village he marched through. Descending the 
great iivcr which will always be associated with his 
name, he arrived at its mouth towards the end of 
Apiil, having safely traversed the Afncan continent 
from west to east 

After a sojouni of two years in England, where he 
IV as received with the honours his courageous enter- 
jnise had so well deserved, Livingstone started on his 
second expedition on the 10th of March 1858 He 
•was commissioned by Government to undcitake a 
thorough cxjiloration of the basin of the Zambesi, and 
to report upon its conimeicial facilities His brother 
Chailcs accompanied him, and a small scientiflc staft , 
and ho was furnished with a small steam-paddle launch 
for the nav igation of the Afncan rivers Unfortunately, 
ho-wevei, the Ma Eobeit, as it was called, in allusion 
to Mr^ Livingstone’s African designation, proved to be 
of indifferent constniction, and consequentlj'' inoic of 
an obstiuction than an assistance. 

Livingstone reached the mouth of the Zambesi in 
May 1858, and immediately began the ascent of the 
nv 01 At the Portuguese settlement of Tcth he found 
his Makololo men, vv ho liad been waiting foi his rctum 
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£iom England with sublime patience The ]oy on both 
sides was very great The exploiing paity piocceded 
to some distance northward , and then, owing to the 
uselessness of the launch, were foiced to retrace their 
steps Livingstone found means to send home a com- 
munication to the British Government, begging that a 
more effective vessel might be sent out, and mean- 
while he and his compamons ascended the Shiie — 
a river previously unknown to Euiopeans (Jauuaiy 
1859) 

In the course of this exploiation, Lmngstone fell 
in with two important tubes — the Batoka and Man- 
ganja — of whom a bnef description is necessary 

The Batoka, like other Aff leans, chip away their two 
upper incisor teeth , much to their personal disfiguie- 
ment This custom is umversal, and cannot be put 
down even by the chief, or prevented by tin eats of 
punishment, piobably it is a rehc of some ancient 
lehgious ceremony They wear their hair dressed in 
a wonderful and portentous manner It is diaivn up 
into a cone on the top of the head, fully nine or ten 
inches high, and six or seven in diametei at the base 
To pieserve its ngidity, it is well plasteied with grease, 
and sometimes it is mixed with the hair of vanous 
animals, and ornamented with a spilce or comb of 
bamboo 

Amongst the Batoka dwell a lomaikablc body of 
men called the Baenda-pezi, oi “ Go-nakeds,” who aie 
troubled with no sciuples about decency, and wear no 
other coat than one of red ochre Though they do 
not dress their pemons, they, like the Batoka, dress 
their hail , plaiting it round with bark, laiding it 
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■With red ochre and grease, and tmsting it into the 
most grotesque dences They load their arms mth 
rings of beads and iron "wire , and invariably caiTjr a 
pipe and a small pan of iron tongs — the lattei being 
used foi lifting a coal from the fire to kmdle the evei- 
lasting pipe, tlic Baenda-pezi’s resouice and consolation 
in every difficulty AU tiie Batoka are inveterate 
smokers they smoke a veiy powerful tobacco, and 
they smoke m a ver3'’ peculiar mannei Fu«t they 
take a whiff, like any ordmaiy votary of the pipe ; 
then tbc}’^ puff out the smoke , but bcfoie the fragrant 
cloud is wholly lost, they make a sudden catch at it, 
so to speak, and inhale the last wreath 

The Batoka have a code of etiquette of theii own, 
and 1 equiie a strict observance of it When the women 
meet, they salute one another by clapping then hands 
and “ lulhlooing while the men, on the contrai-y, 
stoop, and clap their hands on then hips This, how- 
ever, is only their ordinary salutation On ceiemonial 
occasions the}’' thiow themselves on then backs, and 
roll from side to side, slapping the outside of their 
thighs with almost supoifluous cnoigy, and shouting 
" ICina-bomba i kma-bomba m stentonan tones It 
was after this fashion they welcomed Dr Livingstone , 
hut, as msiy bo supposed, it did not meet inth his 
nppro% al Wlien he endeavoured to check theii antics, 
however, the}’- thought he 'was dissatisfied with then 
want of fen'oui, and rolled about and slapped them- 
sehes all the more furiouslv’ 

If a Batoka offci jrou a gift, he holds the article in 
one hand, and, as he nppioaches you, slaps his thigh 
with the other You take the gift : immediately he 
claj>:> lus hands together, sits down, and strikes his 
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thighs witli both hands Should you desire to piesent 
him witli something in letuin, you must go tlirough 
the same minutioa , and such sticklers are the Batoka 
on this point, that they foimally piactise then children 
in each punctiho 

But any extravagance in this diiection may be foi- 
given in consideration of the hospitality, industry, and 
trustworthiness of the Batoka They aie distinguished, 
moieover, by an innate pohtesse, sufficiently unusual 
in the African tnbes As hunters they are both bold 
and dexteious , and they manage then canoes with 
wonderful skill They have no leligious system , but 
they have their charais and oideals, and as great a 
diead of witchcraft as the Waganda oi Wanyoro If 
a person be accused of necromantic practices — and no 
one IS safe fiom sucli an accusation — his only chance 
18 to clear himself by undei going the oideal of the 
muave Tins is a poisonous piepaiation, which acts 
diffeiently on diffeient constitutions Some peisons it 
kills, and of course thev)' guilt is thus pioved beyond 
doubt , otheis eject it, and these aie supposed to have 
established their innocence 

Neai the confluence of the Kapoc, says Livmgstone, 
» the mambo oi chief, with some of his head-men, came 
to the great tiavellei’s sleeping-place with a present 
Then foreheads weie smeaacd with white flour, and 
an unaccustomed seiiousness maiked then demeanoui 
Shortly befoie Ins amval they had been accused of 
witchcraft Conscious of mnocence, they accepted the 
ordeal, and undertook to dnnk the muave poison, 
Foi this purpose they made a journey to the sacied 
hill of Nehomokela, on winch the bodies of then 
ancestors reposed , and, aftei a solemn appeal to the 
( 05 ) 3 
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unseen spirits to attest the innocence of their children^ 
thej' swallowed the muave, vomited, and were there- 
fore declared not guilty 

Livingstone says it is evident they believe that the 
soul has a continued existence, and that the spirits of 
the departed know what those they have left behind 
arc doing, and are pleased or not, according as their 
deeds arc good or eviL This belief is umversaL The 
owner of a largo canoe refused to sell it because it 
belonged to the spmt of his father, who helped him 
when he killed the hippopotamus Another, when 
the bargain for his canoe was nearly completed, seeing 
a large serpent on a branch of a tree overhead, refused 
to carry out the transaction, allegmg that the serpent 
was his father’s spmt, and had made his appearance 
in ordei to protest agamst it 

Like some cmhzed peoples, they put more faith 
than is pnident in patent medicines i Or, at least, in 
a certain specific agamst the terrible tsetse or cattle- 
fly, discovered by one of their chiefs It is prepared 
from a plant which Livingstone speaks of as unknown 
to botanists The root is peeled , the peel sliced and 
beaten into powdei, along with a dozen or so of the 
noxious insects The icmainder of the plant is simply ^ 
dried ^Vllen an animal has been bitten by the tsetse. 

It IS do^'cd with some of the powder, while the dried 
plant IS burned undoi it, so as to fumigate it 
thorouglily It would seem that the remedy is not 
always successful, but that it saves many animals 
w Inch w'lthout it wrould assuredly perish 

The Batoka, as might be expected of so amiable a 
people, are partial to sweet ‘tounds TJie musical in- 
strument they u^e is one which spicads ovci a con- 
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f?i(lerablo pait of Central Aliica. A number of flat 
tlnu ships of "wood aio attached to a board, and these, 
when japjdly pressed and allowed to lebound, give 
forth a subdued musical tone , the phnciplo being that 
of our Euiopdan musical-boxes, onlj’- that in the sansa, 
as it is called, the human finger plaj's the part of the 
wooden pegs. Sometimes a fulloi tone is obtained by 
employing iron keys instead of wood, and to incieaso 
the resonance, tlie instiuniont is enclosed in a cala- 
bash — ^vhich is fiequeiiily ornamented with caiving, 
and filled with pugling and jangling bits of tm and 
steel- 

The sansa is not so ineflective as might be supposed, 
and in accompanying songs it is really useiul A 
native poet attadied Inmself to Dr Livingstone’s 
company, and composed a poem in honour of the 
white man , •which ho sang on all possible occasions, to 
the accompaniment of the san'*a. It must be owned 
that his pioduction at first was rough and immature , 
hut ho impioved and added to it daily, until it 
attained a tieracndoiis length. It was not without 
some degiee of metncal ingenuity, each line consisting 
of fi^c syllables Anothci imjnovisatore was in the 
* habit of chanting an extempoic song eveiy evening, 
which iccordcd all the achievements of the white man 
At tunes he found luinself at a loss foi woids , but 
with ready ingenuity, while waiting foi an inspiration, 
ho filled np the pause -with his sansa 

Besides the .sansa, the Batoka possess a kind of 
harmonicon, called the marimba It consists of a set 
of sti ips of hard wood fixed in a frame, with a cala- 
bash or gourd underneath each The wooden stnps 
diminish in length fiom one end of the mstiument to 
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the other, and are lightly and rapidly struck by the 
pel former Avith a couple of Avooden sticks This in- 
stTumcnt IS identical Avith that nrhicb in England 
bears the name of the xylophone, and is occasionally 
adopted by street musicians, or the perfonners at 
cheap concerts and music halls 

We pass on to a consideration of some of the habits 
and M*ays of another of the Eiver Shire tubes, — the 
Slanganja The}’ li\e in a fine pastoral district, 
which IS well ivatered and abounds in grass , but they 
have no fancy for the care of herds, prefernng to 
emplo}* themselves in agricultural pursuits, in basket- 
making, in growing cotton, and working metals 

They aie a verj' industnous race, and not without 
some skill in agncultuml pursuits ^iHion they fix 
upon a piece of ground for cultivation, they set to 
work to clear it of its timbei, by cutting down the 
trees n ith then axes, piling them up in heaps, setting 
fire to them, and using the ashes as manuie Of 
course the stumps aie left in the ground, and the seed 
IS sown in among them The grass is cleared in a 
different manner. As it is long and thick, like wheat- 
stalks, the Inbouiei gathers as much as he can in both * 
his liands, tmsts togelhei the tops, and ties the ivliole 
m a bundle Tlien he cuts away at the roots vnth 
his hoe, and leaves Ins bunch of grass standing, like a 
bhcaf of wheat. Previous to the advent of the ramy 
‘<oa‘»on all these “ st-ooks ” of grass are burned, and 
their ashes dug into the soil 

In preparing their cotton, they pick the fibre by 
hnnd, draw it out into a "ro\ing,” partially twist it, 
and then roll it up into a ball Tliougli not so fine 
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as the Ameiican cotton, it is much stronger , and as 
it pioduces a remarkably dm able stuff, it may come 
to plaj*, at some futuie time, no ummpoitant pait in 
commerce 

Eveiy Manganja has his httle cotton-field, covei- 
ing from half an acre to an acie in extent, which he 
tends as assiduously, and weeds as caiefully, as an 
English cottage! tends and weeds his gaiden Then 
loom IS rudely simple, and as it is placed honzontally, 
the wcavei, while at woik, must squat on the giound 
His shuttle is nothmg but a stick, with the thiead 
wound spually about it, and when it has been "shot” 
through the intersectmg thieads of the waip, the lattei 
IS beaten into its place by a flat stick 

The terntoiy of the Manganja is divided into several 
distiicts, each controlled by a chief called Rundo, who 
lules absolutely ovei all the villages compiised within 
his pecuhai distiict, and fiom each receives a small 
yeaily tiibute, — consisting geneially of a tusk of each 
elephant killed In letum, he is bound to affoid 
protection oi assistance should any danger impend 
Women’s rights flounsh among the Manganja, for a 
female may rise to the digmty of Rimdo 

The Manganja may be commended foi their hospi- 
tality, which they piactise on a laige scale, and after 
a piescriptive fashion In each village is set apart, 
imder the shade of a baobab, or some similarly far- 
spieading tree, a cleai open aiea of about thuty yaids 
in diameter, — fact, a " village-green ” This is the 
evenmg rendezvous, ivhere, when the day’s woik is 
ovei, the villagers assemble to dnnk beer, and dance, 
and sing, and gossip It is also appiopriated to the 
use of the basket-makeis and otheis engaged in what 
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ina}’ be called sedentaiy pursuits On the ainval of a 
stmuger, he is foithinth conducted to the gieen, oi 
Boala, some mats are spread foi his seat, and he is 
mv ited to await the coming of the head ot the viUag 
i\s soon as the latter appears, tlie villagers welconid 
him with a simultaneous clapping of hands, which does 
not cease until, suiiounded bj’’ his counseHore, he seats 
himself The white man’s guides then sit doivn in 
front of the village potentate and his " cabinet,” and 
both parties, with earnest looks, bend forward. The 
chief utters a word, — such as Ainbrivata (”oui fathei,” 

01 " mastei ”), or Mois (“ life ”), — and all clap their 
hands Another woid is followed by two claps, a 
thud by additional clapping, and then each man 
touches the ground with both hands placed together 
All start to their feet, lean forward with measured 
clap, and sit down again with clap, clap, clap, faintei 
and still fainter, until the last dies away, or is hi ought 
to an end by a smait loud clap from the chief In 
this peculiar species of court etiquette, excellent time 
IS kept , and so much impoitance is attributed to it, 
that the people are instructed in its details from their 
early childhood 

The prmcipal guide of the stranger’s party now ' 
addresses the chiet m a kind of metrical harangue, 
mformiiig him who his guest is, and whence he has 
come, and introducing such embclhshmenls as may 
occur to his ingenious fancy Afterwards reficshmcnts 
are s!jr%ed round, and the people disperse to then 
various oecttpations. 

The dress of the Manganja is not very elahoratc 
He reserves all his taste and all his cflorts for the 
tlccoration of his person The hair is made a gieat 
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foatuie In geneial, it is tiaiiied to lesemble a couple 
of bufialo-horns ; which is efiected by selecting two 
pieces of hide, and while they aie wet and phable 
bending them into the lequiied shape As soon as 
they have dried and hardened, they are fastened on 
the head; the liair is brought over them, and kept m 
its place by a copious application of giease and clay 
Sometimes, howevei, the hair is divided into numerous 
tufts, and lound each tuft is twisted a thin bandage of 
bark, so that thej" project in all diiections Others 
cod the natural growth tui ban -wise aiound their 
heads , othera again diaw it towards the back of the 
head, and tram it into a kind of pig-tail, while 
others — ^Avhether out of la^mcss, or for the sake of 
distmction, wo cannot say — shave then heads as clean 
as a closcly-ciopped cornfield 

In addition to the grace which a fantastic head-dress 
may confer upon them, the women seek to “gild 
lofined gold,” and enhance then charms by wearing 
the curious, and to a Euiopean the repulsive, lip- 
omament, called the 'pekle This is a ling of ivorj^ 
metal, oi bamboo, neaily an inch thick, and variable 
in diamctei, measuring from one to two inches When 
the girl IS very young, her iippei hp is pierced close 
to the nose; and in ordei to pievent the oiifice fiom 
closmg, a small peg is intioduced, which is withdiawn, 
as soon as the wound heals, to give place to a larger 
one , and this process is repeated for years, until the 
full-sized pelele can be worn 

Generally the pelele is made of bamboo, and is very 
light , but in aU cases its effect is as peculiar as it is 
disagiceable "'i\Tien its weaiei smiles, the contiaction 
of the muscles forces the ring upwaids, so that its 

/ 
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upper edge nses jn front of the eyes, and the nose 
pi ejects through the middle Thus the whole of the 
Iront teeth aic exposed, displaying the usual chipping 
away of the incisors, so that they icsemhlc the fangs 
of a crocodile or a cat The natural formation of the 
jaivs, moi cover, is modified mjunously by this hideous 
ornament — the ne plvus ultia, one may say, of a bar- 
baious fancy ! Naturally, as everybody knows, the 
upper teeth are set m a land of outwaid cuive, but 
the continual though slight pressure of the nng first 
diminishes the curve, then flattens, and finallj’’ ic- 
verses it 

No one can explain when the pelele was invented , 
and the reasons given for wearing it are not very 
sati&factoiy A man, say the llanganja, has whiskers 
and a boaid, but the woman has none Now, fancy 
the beardless and whiskcrless mouth of the woman 
without even a pelele to disguise it > Owmg to 
the adoption of this ornament, the language of the 
JIanganja has imdeigone a change , for it lendem 
impossible the proper pronunciation of the labial 
letters. 

The pelele is not ahvaj^s of the same shape, oi ol 
the same material Sometimes it is made of red pipe- 
clay , sometimes of w’hitc quartz , sometimes of pure 
tin, beaten into a dish-likc shape Frequently its foim 
IS cylindrical , and then the weaiui looks as if an indi 
or so of wax-candle had been thrust through the lips, 
until it projected beyond the nose Some belles of 
grtat pretensions arc not content wntli a single pelele, 
Init wear one through each lip 

The Manganja further adorn — or dishguic — their 
persons by iigorons tattooing In many cases the face 
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IS piiclced all over "with little holes , and these aie so 
treated that when they heal the skin is raised in tiny 
knobs, as if coieied with an eruption of pimples Di 
Livingstone desciihes somewhat minutely a Manganja 
beauty , — ^Her head was shaved, and the want of hau 
supplied by a tuft of feathers tied over the forehead 
by a band From a point on the top of the blow ran 
a senes of lines, ladiating ovei the cheeks as far as the 
ears In hke manner a point was marked on each 
shoulder-blade, from which hues ladiated down the 
back and over Uie shouldeis, and similar devices 
adonied the lower part of the spme and each arm 
Of couree, she wore the pelele , but as she had 
“tmvelled oft,” and met with white men, she did not 
seem particularly pioud of li Pnoi to hei interview 
with Dr Livingstone, she withdrew to ha hut, removed 
the pelele, and while speaking kept her hand before 
her mouth, in order to hide the hideous apertuie m hei 
hp 

In two respects the ilanganja come down to the 
ordinary savage level they aie neithei cleanly noi 
sober It is always possible to get rid of a Manganja 
mtruder by proposing to wash him * Washmg, indeed, 
IS a piocess of which these interesting people seem 
absolutely ignorant, though an aged person confessed 
to Di Livmgstone that he did remember to have 
washed himsdf on one occasion, but it was so long ago 
that he had quite forgotten how he felt As a natural 
consequence, skin diseases are veiy prevalent, and 
many of the Manganja seem to suffer from a kind of 
leprosy 

As foi sobiiety, tins is a virtue as httle cultivated 
among them as cleanliness Then native beer is of the 
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vrcakc&t quality, yet bj' copious and constant libations 
they contuvo to intoxicate themselves upon it Wo 
use the word "beex,” because travellers use it; but 
the reader must not suppose that the Afncan liquoi 
icsembles the brewungs of Buxton and Guinness, Bass 
and Allsop Its appearance is nioie like that of a 
thick, pinkish, slabby gruel It is made by pounding 
the vegetating gram, mixing it with a liberal suppi)' 
of w ater, boihng the mixture, and allowing it to fer- 
ment When it has stood for two oi three days, its 
flavoiu IS not unpleasant, and as it is a sw’cetish-acid, 
or acidulated sacchaime, it has the valuable property 
of quenching thirst 

From this digression we return to Dr Livingstone’s 
excursions He discovered the Shire m January 1 8 S 7, 
and a‘'Cended it for about a hundred miles, until 
stopped by some magnificent cataracts. To these, in 
grateful recollection of his friend, the distinguished 
geologist and geographer, he gave the name of the 
Jlurcliison Falls 

In 1850 he again ascended the Shire, and landed 
at a village belonging to a friendly chief, named 
Chihisa, about ton miles below tlie cataracts. Thence, 
wjtli one of his own paity, and a small body of his 
old Hakololo fnonds, he struck across an unexplored 
couiittj’ in search of Lake Shii wa. After encountering 
and conquering many difficulties, he succeeded in his 
quest, and added to our list of known African lakes a 
noble bisin of water, measuring about eighty miles in 
hngth by twenty mihs m biwidth, and situated at an 
elevation of 1800 feet above the *>ea, 

li^tiaciiig his conrwj to the Shire, Livingstone 
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(liopped dowMi to KongonD''to obt^iin a ficsli supply of 
]novi&io«s, and lepair his little steamei, the J/a liohcrt 
But the latier piovcd to ho in a condition that defied 
patching, and Livingstone was compelled to icst con- 
tented with it. Once more he ascended the Shiie, 
tailing in, tn route, with a held of no fewer than eight 
bundled elephants On the 28th of August he dis- 
cmbaiked, and with foui white men, and thnty-six 
Jlakololo, pioceeded in seaioh of the gicat inland sea, 
the Ijnkc l^j'nssa, nhicli had long heen the souico of 
fables, legends, and bpeculations He crossed a hilly, 
iertile, and pleasant coimirj*, studded with numcious 
quiet liainlets, and i cached the summit of a table-land, 
SOOO iect above the sea, which oveihimg the wooded 
shoiesof Lake Shiiwa, and commanded a piospect not 
less splendid than extensive Keeping along its slopes, 
he de'seended into the uppei valley of the Shire, which 
ho sli uck at a point above the Mui-chison Falls , and 
through a succession of sinking landscapes he made 
his way to the Nyiussa, lenching its shining waters on 
the 16th of September The ovciflow' of this gi*eat 
inland sea is carried off by the Shire, ivhicli waters a 
cotton-gi owing valley of astonishing feitility Unfor- 
tunately, it is sivept by the lavages of the slave-trade , 
but before long the combined efibrts of Christian 
inissionaiies and Bntish merchants may be expected 
to lelievc its inhabitants fiom this tciiiblo scourge, 
and to assist them in devclopuig its extiaordinary 
losources In itself it is well-fitted to feed a large 
and glowing comraeice 

After a jouuicy of foity days’ duration Livingstone 
letumcd to the Shno, and .steamed down the river to 
Tette, w'here ho ariived on the 25th of Apnl 1860 
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The next six months wcie spent m a visit to Seke- 
letu and his Makololo subiects Then the unweaned 
explorci again returned to Tette , and on the 31st of 
January 1861, bad the satisfaction of welcoming the 
anival of his new exploring vessel, the Pioneer At 
the same time the Oxford and Cambridge Mission — so 
called because its expenses weio defrayed by the two 
univerbities — arrived at the mouth of the Zambesi, in 
charge of the devoted and gentle-hearted Bishop Mac- 
kenzie , for the purpose of making known the glad 
tidings of Christianity' to the peoples inhabiting tlie 
Shire valley and the countnes round Lake Nyassa 
The bishop and the traveller proceeded to explore the 
llovuma, but its shallowness prevented them fiom 
ascending above thirty miles Accordingly they re- 
turned to the Zambesi, and taking up then companions, 
went on then way rejoicing 

Unfortunately, the Ptonm diew too much watei 
tf» be useful m the shallow livers of Central Africa , 
and Livingstone sent an ordei to England foi a light 
steamer, to be built in three sections, the draught of 
which should not exceed three feet Towards the close 
of Januaiy 1862 it amved , and also Livmgstono’s 
noble-hearted wife, and some ladies of the missionary 
party The latter, however, soon received the sad 
intelligence that Bishop Mackenzie had fallen a victim 
to the dco'^lly climate Messre Dickinson and Scuda- 
more soon aftei wards succumbed , and the next victim 
was ilrs Livingstone herself Her death was a gieat 
blow to her husband, and he turned impatiently from 
Ins ‘•orrow to rcnime his explorations For a man like 
him work was the liest remedy for life’s misfortune; 
He continued Ins Miney of the gieat rivei and its 
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tnbutanes, until he was recalled by Eail Russell , 
whereupon he navigated his httle steamer himself fiom 
Zanzibar to Bombay, a distance of 2500 miles There 
he sold it foi about one-third of what it had cost him, 
and placed the money in the hands of a banker, who 
soon aftei wards failed 

Livmgstone letumed to England, and visited his 
friend, Mr Webb, at Newstead , where he wrote, be- 
tween August 1864 and April 1865, his valuable and 
inteiesting work on “ The Zambesi and its Tributaries ” 
Then, urged on by numerous friends, and by his own 
adventurous temperament, he began to prepare foi his 
third great expedition, in which he pui posed to explore 
the urknown country between Lake Nyassa and Lake 
Tanganyika The funds weie supplied by pnvate 
fnends, aided by the British Government and the 
Geographical Society , and they wore apphed with so 
much eneigy, that Livingstone was able to stait from 
England on the 14th of August 1865 He proceeded 
diiect to Bombay, wheie he obtained from the Nassick 
School the services of some young hbeiated slaves, who 
had been educated under Christian supei vision 
» On March 28, 1866, the little company crossed from 
Zanzibar to the mainland of Africa, and at once pene- 
trated into the inteiior by way of the River Rovuma 
So far, his friends were able to trace his steps , and 
then — a veil of darkness suddenly descended upon the 
scene* Livmgstone seemed to have passed behind 
some mysterious cloud For months no intelligence 
of his movements leached expectant England , and 
groat was the shock, therefore, when one of his cscoi t, 
a native of the island of Johanna, suddenly aiiived at 
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Zannbai, with a report that the undaunted traveller 
had been muidcied on the shores of Lake Nyassa by 
a party of the Mazitu tnbe. He asserted tlmt some 
Sepoys, whom Livingstone had enhsted at Bombay, 
had previously been discharged and sent home ill, — 
and that the small band who remained had not been 
stiong enougli to protect Livmgstone, and were either 
dispersed or slam. 

Some discrepancies in the man’s nanative led Su 
Roderick Murchison and others to disbelieve it , and 
they sohcited the Govci ament to equip a boat-expedi- 
tion for Lake Nyassa, that accurate intelligence of the 
exploier’s movements might, if possible, be obtained. 

Such an expedition was despatched, under the com- 
mand of Mr Young and Lieutenant Faulkner, who 
made their wa}' to the Nyassa, and learned that, 
though the Sepoys had indeed been dismissed, owing 
to their inability to bear the climate, no mishap had 
occurred to Livingstone himself , he had pushed forward 
m excellent health and spmts Two years latci, letters 
from Ln ingstone, which had been WTitten as far back 
as Febi-uary 1SG7, reached England, and set at ease 
the minds of his fi lends and the public gen ei ally In 
Jul}' 1868 he ^vrote again, from the neighbouihood of 
Lake Bangweolo, and alluded to mteiesting discoveries 
ho had made to the south and south-west of Lake 
Tanganyika And on Maj’ 30, 1809, he wrote a third 
lime, from Hjijl Tlien anothci long interval of 
silonco succeeded , until the public anxiety' was once 
more arou'^ed 

Tins led to the remarkable undertaking on the part 
of the proprietor of the uYcic For/; Herald, who con- 
ceived the idea of discovering Livingstone, and resolved 
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that one of Ins energetic employes ■vrould he most 
likely to caiTj' it out successfully ill H. M Stanley 
accepted the comnussion , and being liberally supplied 
\rith funds, arrived at ^^nzihai in Januaiy IS 71 
Here he collected the requisite stoies, and hned a dis- 
chaiged mate named Shavr, and five men who had 
sen*ed under Captain Speke, and weie knomi as 
Speke’s " Faithfuls.” IVith this escoit he pushed into 
the uitenor, meeting with many adventures, and follow- 
ing up in the main the inland route, whicli is now 
tolerably familiar to the publia 

On the two hundred and thiity- sixth da}*^ after 
his depaituie fiom Bagamoyo, neai Zanzibai, he 
leaclied Ujiji 

Ho had previous!}' (on the 2nd of No\embei) le- 
ceived some information fiom a caraian that had been 
travelling to the south-west of the Tanganyika, which 
had fired him with hopes of accomplishing the object 
of his joiuney He was told that a white man had 
just anived at XJjiji fiom Maiiyuema. 

" A white man ? ” 

“ Tes, a white man ” 

" How is he dressed * ” 

* “ Like you ” 

“ Is he young oi old ? ” 

" Old- He has wlute hair on his face, and he is sick " 
“ Wliere does he come fiom ? " 

" From a very far country 
' Was he ever here before ? ” 

Yes ; he went aiva}* a long time ago ’ 

“Hurrah”’ thought the young explorer , "this is 
Livingstone' this must he Li^^ngstone' I must push 
on quickly, or he may go away ” 
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Ovsing to vanous ciicumstances, however, a delay 
of some days occuned, which roused Stanley to an 
almost uncuntioUable pitch of excitement Then the 
march was resumed, and he and lus followei’s entered 
the hilly borders of Ujiji Up the hill, steep as it is, 
they pressed with unflagging eneigy , and soon they 
gamed the summit Wliat do they see fiom this 
lofty watch-tower? A silverj’’ gleam in the hollow 
beneath , and that gleam reveals to them Afiica’s 
great lake, the Tanganyika, — the southernmost resei- 
voir, it IS supposed, of the Nile Yonder he the blue- 
black mountams of Ugoma and Ukaramba, "An 
immense broad sheet, a bunushcd bed of silvei — lucid 
canopy of blue above — ^lofty mountains are its valances, 
palm forests form its fnnges > The Tanganyika ' 

They descended the western slope of the mountain, 
and pushed forward into the fertile countiy of the 
Wajiji, with its graceful palms, neat plots, and small 
Milages enclosed by frail fences of the matete-cane 
Another ascent lose before them , but it was the last 
From its crest they saw the port of Ujiji before 
them, embowel ed m the palms, and only five hundred 
yards distant 1 " At this grand moment we do not 

think of the hundreds of miles we have matched, of 
the hundreds of hills that we have ascended and 
descended, of the many forests we have traversed, of 
the )ungles and thickets that annoyed us, of the fervid 
salt plains that blistered our feet, of the hot suns that 
scorched us, nor the dangers and diflicalties now 
happily surmounted At last the sublime hour has 
amt ed ' — our dreams, our hopes and anticipations are 
now alKjiit to bo realized' Oui hearts and oui feelings 
are with our ej’os, as tve peei into the jialms and trj 
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tQ make oufe in which hut or house lives the white 
man with the giay beaid we heaid about on the Mala- 
gara2a ” 

They unfuiled then flags, and fiied a volley of 
nearly fifty guns, which every echo repeated tlnough- 
out that silent countiy Almost immediately they 
were surrounded by mowds of natives, and amid their 
boisteious welcomes they maiched towaids the village 
And heie an inteiinew took place which the attendant 
circumstances lendeicd one of the most memoiable the 
page of liistoi}’’ lecords In the heait of Afiica met 
the two white men, sons of the same gieat lace, and 
yet of different nationalities , Ameiicaii'* and Briton, 
the seekei and the sought, Stanley and Livingstone 
Let us describe it in the foimei’s own words — 

I pushed back the ciowds, says Stanley, and, pass- 
ing from the leai, Avalked down a living avenue of 
people, until I came in fiont of a semiciicle of Arabs, 
in front of which stood the white man with the giay 
beaid As I advanced slowly towards him, I noticed 
he was pale, looked weaned, had a gray beaid, wore a 
bluish cap with a faded gold band lound it, had on 
a led -sleeved waistcoat, and a pan of giay tweed 
tiousers I would have run to him, only I was a 
cowaid in the piesence of such a mob , would have 
embraced him, only, he being an Engbshman, I did 
not know how he would leceive me , so I did what 
cowardice and false pride suggested was the best thing 
— ^ivalkod delibeiately up to him, took oft* ny hat, and 
said, — 

“ Dr Livingstone, I presume * ” 

* It IS said, liowever, that 3Ir Stanlo} is b} birth n Welshman 
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“ Yes,” said he, with a kind smile, liftuig his cap 
slightly 

I leplace 1113’' hat on in}'^ head, and ho puts on his 
caj), and we both giasp hands, and I then sa3f aloud, — 

“I thank God, doctoi, I have been peimitted to see 
3011” 

He answeicd, "I feel thankful that I am heie to 
welcome 3*ou ” 

And then tlie two letned into the doctoi tembe, 
nheic each had so imich to tell and so much to 
licai 

Then long convei*sation aftei a while was intei- 
lupted b3' the appeaiancc of refreshments, sent in b3' 
the hospitable Aiabs, a dish of hot hashed-meat cakes 
and a cunied chicken fiom one, and a dish of stewed 
goat-meat and rice from anothei Then Stanley be- 
thought himself of a bottle of Silleiy champagne 
which he had earned acioss Afiica in expectation of 
this veiy occasion , and sending his bo3' Selim foi it, 
and foi tw’o small silvei goblets, the white men 
pledged each othei in thou little hut on the boideis of 
the Tanganyika 

The day, howcvei, like aU othcis, picgnant as it 
was with the joy of hope fulfilled, w’as fading awa3' 
Sittmg with their faces to the east, the two friends 
wafehtd the daik ‘•hadows ho\ciing ovei the palm- 
groves abo\c the Milage, and cieeping up the distant 
mountam-sides and lhe3' listened, then licaits full of 
gratitude to God, tlic Author and Giver of all good 
things, to the loud thunder of the suif of Tangan3ukn, 
and to the constant hum of the noctuinal insects 
IToms pac'vod, and 11103 still sat there, with minds intent 
on ail that the da3 had bi ought foith, when Stanley 
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remembeied that the traveller had not yet lead lus 
letters 

“Doctor,” he said, "you had better read youi 
letters ” 

“Yes,” he answeied, "it is getting late — and I ■will 
go and read my fi lends’ letters Good-night; and 
God bless you ” 

" Good-night, my dear doctoi , and let me hope 
that your ne-ws will be such as 3*011 desue ” 

Here 'we must inteirupt oui narrative, to sketch 
vei3’^ bnefl3’’ the adventuies of Livingstone between 
May 30, IS 69, when he wiote to England fiom 
Ujiji, and October 29, 1871, — the day on which he 
was " disco veied ” by Stanley 

Crossmg the Tanganyika, Livmgstone landed m 
IJguhu, whence, accompanied by several Aiabs, he 
directed his steps towaids Manyema, a countiy then 
absolutely unknown He found it thickly peopled, 
and coveied with vdlages which nestled m the shade 
of the elais palm In Septembei he ciossed a range 
of granite mountains, the lugged defiles of which weie 
filled with gieat tiees, and enhi'ened b}’^ the gleam ot 
> foaxmng torrents The roads weie carried eveiywheie 
along the summits of the mountains, the wooded and 
almost impenetrable lavines being carefullj’- avoided 

Bending his course towards the Lualaba, at firat in 
a westerly and afteiwaids in a south-westeily direc- 
tion, the explorer entered upon a land of considerable 
beauty, -with villages picturesquely planted on the crags 
and terraces of the heights This situation aftbrded a 
good natural drainage in the lainy season, and the 
streets generally ran from east to west, m older that 
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the sun might diy them quicldy They weie laid 
out almost at nght angles with each other, and at 
each end stood a building for public assemblies, facing 
the middle of the cause waj’’ The loofs weie low, 

but well-constiucted, and coveied with the tenacious 
foliage of a tree of the euphorbia species The 
inteiior of the houses was lemarkable for cleanhness 
and comfort In locahties whore the south-east rains 
prevail, the back of the house is always turned 
ton aids them, and the roof descends so low that 
the deluge cannot touch the wall Though of cla}’’, 
these buildings stand foi man}'" yeais , and it often 
happens that men return to the village which they 
have quitted in then mfancy, and lepair the walls 
of then home, if the}' have suffcied any damage 
Lmngstone desenbes the land of the Manyemas as 
eveiyivhere gracious and atti active Palm-trees cover 

the loftiest mountain-ciests, wheie tlieir elegantly 
cuived fronds, stiiied hghtly by the wind, wave to 
and fro vnth soveieign beauty The woods, generally 
fiom five to seven miles in extent, which interpose 
between the gioups of villages, are immeasmably 
nch Innumerable banas, each as thick as a stout 
cable, hang from the huge branches m an inextncable » 
netfloilc Apes abound everywheie, and strange birds, 
and fiuits unknown to the Euiopean palate 

The soil IS exceedingly fertile , and the inhabitants, 
thotigh divided by tiaditions of ancient enmities, 
cultivate it extensiv'ely and with caie By selection 
they have pro^duced a variety of maize, the eai of 
which has a pMuncle curved like a scythe Durini^ 
the formation oAthe grain, the bend of the stem is so 
dircct4.d that the envelope or sheath falls back upon 
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the eai, and covere it The natives make great 
hedges, sixteen feet high and nioie, to sepaiate the 
fields, by planting stakes, which take root, and throw 
out shoots, like those of Robinson Cinsoe, and nevei 
withei Festoons of hanas are extended fioni stake 
to stake, and, after the harvest, the maize-eai-s cling 
to these festoons by thou hooked extiemities This 
• vertical granaiy sunounds the village like a wall , 
and the inhabitants, who aie of a geneious disposition, 
give of it Ireelj* to stiaiigei-s 

In January 1870, Livingstone enteied a coiintiy 
of a very difierent chaiactei, watered by the Lovanes, 
and covered with a dense jungle of vegetation which 
only the elephant can penetiate He was unable to 
obtain any information as to the Avheieabouts of the 
Lualaba, and he sufiered much fiom exposure to the 
incessant rams On the 7th of March he reached 
the camp of Moinemokaia, oi Katomba, wheie he was 
hospitablj’- received, and took up his winter -quaiteis 
Rest and proper food soon leciuited his exhausted 
eneigies On the 27th of May, with tliiee attendants, 
Sua, Oh lima, and Gaidnei, he resumed his march, 
crossing the Laiya, an affluent of the Lualaba, and 
• stdl pfessmg towards the latter rivei But a new 
affliction befell him , for the fiist time in aU his 
V'andenngs, he suffered fiom ulcerated feet; and 
being compelled to abandon his mtention of reaching 
the Lualaba, he took the load to Bambaiia 

On the 24th of August, Livingstone records that 
the natives had killed four “goiiUas,” — probably he 
means chimpanzees, — called by the natives “ sokos ” 
And ho goes on to say — ^The soko often Avalks eiect , 
but when he does so puts his hands on his head to 
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pieservG his cquiUbiiuin Iti this attitude he looks 
extremely awki\nid The other animals of the 
country are graceful and pleasant to see , the natives 
are well-made, supple, and nimble , but an adult 
soko might pass pei lectly foi the populai idea of the 
Evil One The blight yellow of his comjilexion 
bnnss out in fnghtful contiast his whiskers and the 
bristles of Ins scanty beard His foiehead, villan- , 

ously low, is flanked by eais placed high up the head, 
and suimounts a face which is unwoithy of being 
compared nith that of a dog The teeth aie to some 
extent human, but the large canines indicate the 
beast. The hands, oi i-athei fingers, resemble those of 
the natives The flesh of the feet is yellow , and the 
Manyemas aflim that it is delicious The eagerness 
with winch they devom it, induces the supposition 
that through eating the soko the}’^ ainved at canni- 
balism 

He IS lepiesented as gifted with consideiable m- ' 
telhgence Discovering when the natives aie at woik, 
ho enters thou huts and steals their childien, cariying 
them ofl to the tree-tops Geneially, howevei, he is 
not pioof against the seduction of a clustci of bananas , 
n hen one is ofiered to him, ho descends, and leaves , 
the little negro to gathei fiuit He does not n illingly 
attack man, and laicly one without weapons , and 
‘>eeing that the notnen do him no haim, he never 
molests them The natives hunt him with spears , 
his resistance is alnajs obstinate, and a wounded 
and funous soko is no tiivial advorsaiy 

A pi'osent of a young female soko was made to 
JjiMiigstone by the chief Katomba When seated, 
she was only eighteen inches high , hei body was 
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covered all over with long black haii, which looked 
well enough when kept m order by her mother She 
was the kindliest, so fai as Livingstone’s experience 
went, of all the Simians She appeared to know 
that he was her fiiend, and would rest tianquiUy on 
the mat by his side It was curious to notice that 
in walking she leaned upon the back of the second 
joint of the toes, and not on the palm of the hands , 
the joints scarcely touched the ground, the nails not 
at all She used her aims as crutches to raise herself, 
and then projected her body through her two sup- 
ports Sometimes one of her foie paws was placed 
before the other, and moved alternately with the 
hind paws , or she walked erect, and stretched out 
her hand for some one to take hold of it If it were 
lefiised, she lowered her head, and her face underwent 
those conti-actions which m the human face produce 
the bitterest tears, she wrung her hands, ofiered them 
a second time, and even a third, to render the appeal 
more touching She collected leaves and grass for her 
bed, and would sufler no one to touch her property 
A more engaging httle cieatme could not be , she 
took an immediate liking to Livingstone, chirped to 
* him a salute, smelt his clothes, and gave him her 
liand She would stietch out her aims for some one to 
take hei up and cariy her, just hke a child, and if she 
received no attention, raised a loud ciy of anger hke the 
scream of a kite, wnmg her hands as if in despair, 
and in the most natural manner possible She ate 
eveiything , made her bed every day, covering it with 
a mat to sleep on ; and cleaned her face with a leaf 

In Januaiy 1S71 Livingstone was still at Bam- 
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bami He left on the 16fh of Februarv, and again 
bent his steps tovranls the Lualaba. The connnv 
through which he passed was undulating, and so 
well watered that on one occasion he crossed fonr- 
leeu streams, from three to fifteen feet broad, in six 
hours. On the 5th of March he reached some 
p’easant villages clinging to the slopes of wooded 
hills. In front of the door of many of the houses 
IS a small verandah, at daybreak all tlie family 
assemble there round a fire, which the morning iresh- 
ne=s renders necessary and while enjoying its warmth, 
they breathe the pure aii, and gossip about theii 
domestic affairs The surrounding foliage, so various 
in form, sparkles with a nijnad dew-drops . the cocks 
crow lustily and strut about pompously, tbe kids 
gambol, and leap on the back of their motbem, which 
patiently raminaie, while the elder engage in mock 
combats. Such a scene produces on the traveller’s 
mind a peaceful impi^ession 

On the 29 th of March Livingstone readied the 
Lualaba, which, at the point where he struck it, was 
fuliv two thousand seven hundred vards wide: its 
surface spnnkled with islands, while its banks were 
high and steep The natives told him that it over- 
flowed annually, like the “Father of Egypt,” the Kile. 
Lu-ingstone sounded it, and found it nine feet deep 
near the ra irgin, fifteen feet in the middle, and at some 
points as much as twenty feet Truly a noble nver ! 

In its immediate ^^Clmty is held the great market 
oi the countiy, attended daily by seven hundred to 
three thousand persons. An animated spectacle' 
Fishermen come and go with smoked fish spitted 
on '“mail sticks, or with Acssels of water containing 
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lepidosorius, the fatness of ■which they loudly extol 
Others run here and there, offering snails of two kinds 
for sale, oi white ants grilled oi fried The purchaser 
has his clioice of coin, mamoc, meal, vegetables, 
bananas, palm-oil, salt, pepper, grass-doth, mats, bas- 
kets, poultry; all, the pioduce of the country, or of 
'the industiy of the mhabitants Endless the disputes 
between vendor and buyei , one praising the quality of 
his or her waies, the other dispaiaging them Per- 
spiration gathers m bead-diops on every foiehead , 
the cocks crow loudly, though slung, ■with head down- 
wards, to the shoulder of their ownei , the pigs 
squeal m the most eai-pieicmg fashion Iron loops, 
stretched out at eadi end so that the buyer may judge 
of the goodness of the metal, are exchanged against a 
tissue made of the fibres of the palm-leaf Men pro- 
menade affectedly, clothed in short Icilts of numeious 
folds and “loud” colouis Women woik heartily, 
dinking their pottery to prove that it is ■without 
defect. It is extraordinary with what vehemence 
of asseition every little transaction is effected 
All creation is called to witness to the truth of a 
statement, howevei trifling Yet eveiythmg is done 
honestly and in good faith, when differences occui, 
appeal is made to the judgment of the bystanders, 
and at bottom everj’body possesses a livdy sense of 
justice 

On the 20th of July Livingstone set out on his 
letum to Ujiji A few days afterwaids he had a 
nanow escape in an ambuscade piepared by the 
natives for an Arab caravan he had fallen in with 
Pro'ridence watched over him, and he continued his 
journey m safety His journals lecord mmutelj'’ its 
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vaiious stages, Maliomela, Lohotobo, IComla. Jt 
records also his physical suffcnngs, and the extent to 
which he snfiered from disease and exhaustion. His 
feet bled at cveiy^ step, and his eyes were inflamed 
mth the keen imtatuig dust On the ICth of Octobei 
he stood once moie on the western shore of the Tangan- 
juka, and having pin chased a good canoe, embarked 
foi Ujiji, where he arrived on the 23 ld His stock of 
cotton and beads was spent, and he feaied he should 
have to depend on the mutable benevolence of the 
natives until supplies reached him fiom the coast 
Happily, the opportune arrival of Stanley icheved 
him from all emban-assment 

We now return to then auspicious meeting 

Next morning, when Stanley woke, he found it 
difficult to believe that he had discoveied Livingstone, 
and Avas resting under his loof He dressed himself 
quietly, intending to take a stioll along the Tangan- 
yika before the doctoi should nse, but found him in 
the verandah "Now, doctor,” said the young Amen- 
can, who with so much courage had traced his foot- 
steps, "you aie piobably wondeiing why I came here i” 

"It IS true,” said he, “I have been w’ondermg 
T thought you, at first, an cirassaiy of the French 
Government I hcaid you had boats, plenty of men 
and stores, and I leally believed you were some 
French officer, until I saw the Amei ican flag and, to 
tell you the tiuth, I was ratlici glad it w^as so, because 
I could not have wked to him in French , and if 
he did not knoiv English, we had been a pretty pair 
of white men in Ujm! I did not hke to ask 3011 
yesterday, because it avWs none of my business ” 
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“Woll,” ‘yiid Stanley, laughing, “foi youi sake 1 am 
glad that I am an Ainctican, and not a Fienclunan, 
and tliat vro can undenstand each othei perfectly 
without, an intci*piolei. But, seriously, doctoi — now 
douH. be fiightened when I tell 3’ou that I have come 
aftcr—TOU ! ” 

“After me ? " 

“Yes You have heard of the jYcic York HaaW" 
‘ Oh ! who has not hcaid of that ncwspapei ? ” 

Mr SlanleN' then explained that he had been com- 
missioned b}’ the son of its piopnctor to “find Living- 
stone,” and render him all the assistance ho needed , 
and the doctor expressed his sense of the ^mung 
American’s gcnoious enterprise 

“ I am ver)* ranch obliged to him," he said , " and 
I am proud to know that you Amci leans think so 
much of me. You ha\e just come m the piopei 
time ; for I should soon liavc had to beg fioin the 
Arabs. E^en they are in want of cloths, and theie 
are few* beads left in UjiJi ” 

Peaccfullj’' and happiljr the dajs ghded bj'’ in the 
shade of the jialms of TJjiji Livingstone lapidly un- 
proved in health, and recovered his spirits His en- 
, thusiasm for his work ievi\ed, and he felt an intense 
desire to be up and doing But ivliat could he hope 
to accomplish, 1 educed as he was to live men and 
lifteen 01 twentj'' pieces of cloth ? 

“Have you seen tlic northern head of tlie Tangan- 
jnka, doctor Stanlej' asked one daj" 

“ No j I did tiy to go there, but the Wajiji were 
doing their best to fleece me, as thej’ did both Burton 
and Speke, and I had not a great deal of cloth If I 
had gone to the head of the Tanganj ika, I could not 
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have gone to Manyuema The centi-al line of drainage 
was the most impoitanfc, and that is the Lnalaha 
Before this line the question ■whether there is a con- 
nection between the Tangan 3 'ika and the Albert 
Nj’anza sinks into insigmficance The great line of 
drainage is the nver flowmg from latitude 11° S, 
which I followed for over seven dcgiecs northward. 
The Chambezi — the name given to its most southern • 
extremity — drams a laigc tract of country south of the 
southeramost source of the Tanganyika, it must, 
therefore, be the most important I have not the 
least doubt m^'self but that this lake is the TJppei 
Tanganjuka, and the Albert Nyanza of Bakei is the 
J^wcr Tanganjuka, which are connected by a river 
flowing from the upper to the lower This is my 
belief, based upon reports of the Arabs, and a test I 
made of the flow w ith water-plants ” 

“ Well, if I were you, doctor, I should explore it 
before leaving TJjiji, and settle the doubts on the 
subject The Roj-al Geographical Society attach much 
importance to it, and think j^u are the only man who 
can settle it If I can be of any use, command me 
Though I did not come out as an exploier, I have a 
good deal of cunosity on the subject, and should be • 
inlliug to accompanj’’ j-ou I have about twenty men 
who understand roiving, plenty of guns, cloth, and 
beads , and if we can get a canoe from the Arabs, we 
can manage the t hing easily ” 

"Oh, we can get a canoe from Saj’-d bm Mapd. 
This man has been verj' kind to me , and if ever there 
was an Arab gentleman, he is one ” 

" Then it is settled, is it, that w o go ? *’ 

" I am rt,id 3 whenever you are 
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I am at your command Don’t yon hear my men 
call you tbe ‘Gieat Master/ and me the ‘Little 
Master’ ^ It would never do foi the ‘ Little Master ’ 
to command ” > 

At this time Di Livingstone was about sixty yeare 
old, though, 'having recovered his health, he appeared 
* moie like a man who had not passed his fiftieth His 
hail had still a hioivnish coloui about it, though here 
and theie streaked with gray lines over the temples, 
Ins heard and moustadie were very giny His eyes, 
of a hazel hue, weio lemaikably bnght , and his vision 
was keen as a hawk’s In stature he was a little 
aboTO the ordinary height, with the slightest possible 
bend ui the shouldei-s When walking, his tiead was 
firm but heavy, like that of an overworked oi weary 
man. He -was accustomed to wear a naval cap with 
a semicircular peak, by which he had been identified 
throughout Africa, In dress he was scrupulously 
dean. 

As to his character “ I grant,” says Stanley, with 
much naivetd, " he is not an angel , but he appioaches 
to that being as near as the nature of a hving man 
* will allow” Ho was somewhat reseived, yet he 
possessed a fund of quiet humour, on wduch he drew 
fredy when among friends He was a man of lofty 
mind and generous nature There was much in him 
that was tinily heroic, and he could not be conquered ' 
by-difficulties or adverse circumstances Animated by 
a strong sense of duty, he sacrificed his home and ease, 
the pleasures, luxuries, and refinements of ci\nhzed life, 
to the grand work of opening up Afnca to Christianity 
and civilization. 
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Stanley was specially impressed b}’ the wondei fulh 
ictcnhve memoiy* of the man He could lecite whole 
poems from B^ron, Tennyson, Longfellow, Burns, 
Whittle!, Lowell Then, again, he was a profoundly 
religious man His religion was not theoietical, 
indeed, nor was it demonstmtive and loud , it was 
the i-cligion of a simple faith animating a pure, earnest, 
and honouitible bfe Without it, Livingstone, a man • 
of aident tenipeiament, strong enthusiasm, high spint, 
and unquaihng courage, would have become a hard 
master and stem companion. But religion had 
moulded him into a Chnstian gentleman. Through 
his uniform kindness and gentle tempei he won all 
hearts Stanley observed that eveiy where he was 
treated n ith the utmost respect Ev'en the Moham- 
medans never passed his house without calling to pay 
then compliments, and to say, “ The blessing of God 
icst on you" Eveiy Sunday morning he gatheied 
his little Hock aiound him, and lead prayers and a 
diaptei fiom the Bible, after which he dehvcied a 
shoit and simple address on its pnncipal points in the 
lusavvakili languasre. 

In about a week Livingstone .ind Stanley had com- • 
pletcd their preparations, and in Sayd bin Majid’s 
canoe they stalled on then cmise Livingstone had 
hired two Wajip guides, and his design was to reach 
the head of the lake, and ascei-tain whether the Hiv'd 
llusizi flowed into oi ovt of it, and, afterwards, to 
accompany Stanley to TJnyanjembe, and wait tlieio 
while the latter hastened to the coast, oiganized a new 
escort of picked men, well-aimed, and despatched them 
to his m-sistanco 
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Theii cruise was at first jnteriupted by illness 
Livingstone quickly recoveied Stanley sufieied moie 
seveiely, but, tliiough bis companion’s unweaiied 
attention, struggled through the fevei 

On the thud day of then ciuise they i cached Zassi 
iivei and village, wheie the picturesque mountains nse 
2000 and 2500 feet above the level of the lake The 
* fouith day binught them to the low sandy island of 
N^’^abigma, m the teiTitory of Uiundi , and the fifth 
to Mukunga, wheie the natives plundered them sadly 
cluiing the di unken sleep of then guards On the 
sixth day they passed the mouths of several rivers, 
and wound then way along a lemaikably pretty coast 
to Cape Sentaksyi, wheie they encamped foi lefiesh- 
inent and repose Afteiwaids they pushed on to 
Mugeyo, and the next day to Cape Magala On the 
ninth morning they passed the bioad delta of the 
itugeie, and leadied a village belonging to the chief 
ilukaiuba Heie then leeeption was veiy hospitable 
Two days latei they rowed acioss the shinmg wateis 
to Mugihewa, which is situated in the delta of the 
Rusizi rivei Musteiing ten stiong paddleis, on the 
second morning after then ariival at Mugihewa they 
• staited to exploie the mouth of the iiver and the head 
of the lake 

They found the noithein shoie bioken up by seven 
fine bays, measuring flora one and a half to tliiee 
miles in bieadth, and sepaiated from one another by 
long bioad tongues of sand, overgiown with matete 
glass The delta of the Rusizi lay at the head of the 
fourth of these, staiting from west to east Soundings 
indicated six feet deep, and this depth was maintained 
till within a few bundled yards of the pimcipal mouth 
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of the Rnsizi The current -vras very sluggish, not 
exceeding a mile an hour. Though the two oxploiera 
weie vigilantly looking out, they could not discovei 
the mam channel until withm two hundred yards of 
it, and then only by watchmg from what outlet the 
fishing-canoes emerged At this pomt the bay had 
narrowed to less than a furlong in bieadth Preceded 
by a small flotilla of canoes, the}' ascended the stieam, 
which was very rapid, though not moie than ten yards 
wide, and very shallow — ^not above tvro feet deep 
Tliey ascended for about half a mile against a cuirent 
nhich ran at the rate of six to eight miles an houi ; 
and thence they could see that the nver broadened 
and spiead out mto a myriad channels, rushing by 
isolated clumps of sedge and matete grass The 
question was settled there could be no doubt that the 
Rusm flowed tTito Tanganyika That the great lake 
would have an outlet sommvheje, remained Dr Living- 
stone’s conjecture, but certamh’- that outlet^ was not 
the Rusizi 

Having accomplished then task, they set out on 
then return, at leisure to watch the romantic scenes 
which unfolded themselves in quick succession 

Tlie western shores of tlie lake, as they pioceedcd 
(we are adopting Stanley’s desenption), weie loftier 
and bolder than tlie wooded heights of TJrundi and 
the bearded knolls of Ujiju A back ndge — the 
vanguard of the mountains which rise beyond — dis- 
closed itself between the serrated tops of the front 
lino of mountains, which lose to a height of from 
2500 to 3000 feet above the lake Witlun the 
folds of the fiont line of moimtnins rise isolated hills 
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of consideiable magnitude, pieeipitous and abiupt, but 
scenically very pietui'esque The gieatei pait of these 
hills have the rounded and smooth top, oi aio tabulaily 
summited The ndge enfolding these hills shoots out, 
at inteivals, promontoiial projections of giadual sloping 
outlines Often these capes are formed by the alluvial 
plains, thiough which we may be sure a iivei will be 
* found flowing These pietty alluvial plains, enfolded 
on the south, the west, and the noi’th by a giand 
mountain arc, present most luxunons and enchanting 
scenery The vegetation seems to be of spontaneous 
growth Grouiis of the Eloeis Guinensis palm em- 
bowering some dun-biown village, an an ay of 
majestic, superb growth of mvulc tiees , a bioad 
extent coveied with vmd green sorghum stalks , paia- 
chute-like tops of mimosa, a line of white sand, on 
which native canoes aie diawn fai above the leach of 
the plangent, uneasy suif , fishermen idly lechning in 
the shade of a tiee ; — these are scenes revealed to the 
tiaveller as ho vojmges on the Tanganjuka When 
weaned with the romance of wild tiopic scenes such 
as these, we have but to hft oui eyes to the great 
mountain-tops looming daildy and giandly on our 
*nght; to watch the hght-pencilhng of the emus, 
bnishing their summits, as it is drifted towaids the 
noith by the nsmg ivind , to watch the changing 
foims which the clouds assume, from the fleecy hon- 
zontal bars of the emus to the densei, gloomier 
cumulus, prognosticatoi of storm and rain, which soon 
settles into a portentous gi oup — Alps above Alps, one 
above anothei 

On the ] 1th of Decembei they leached U]iii, having 
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tifivcfsed three hundred miles of "water in t'weiity- 
eight days And thej* felt quite at home again when 
they sat down on their black beai-skin, gay Persian 
carpet, and clean new mats, sipping their tea with a 
sensation of extreme comfoit, and chatting over the 
incidents of then “ picnic,” as Livingstone termed the 
Tanganyika expedition They spent their Cluistmas 
togethei — a light royal Clinstmas — "With a feast * 
worthy of a king’s table and then, on the 27th, both 
of them depaited fiom Ujiji, and piooeeded on then 
way to Unyanyembe Tins place they reached on the 
18th of February 1872, and there they found man}* 
packets of mteresting letters and papers awaiting them 

Stanlc)' now handed ovei to Li"vingstonc so much 
of his stores as had escaped the hands of plunderers , 
being about four years’ supply of goods fitted for 
barter, and of various comforts and luxunes calculated 
to chcei the days of a wanderer in a foreign land 
Livingstone drew up a hst of such other articles as 
were needed to complete the outfit of a new expedi- 
tion, and commissioned him to enlist at Zanzibar fifty 
freemen, armed with guns and hatchets, also bullets, 
flints, and gunpowder 

The 13th of March was the day fixed foi Stanley’s* 
depaitiire 

“ To-morrow night, doctor, you will be alone 

“ Yes , the house will look as though a death had 
taken place You had better stop until the mms, 
which are now near, are over ” 

“ 1 would to God I could, my dear doctor , but 
e\ery da\ I stop here, now that there is no necessity 
for me to staj longer, keeps you from your work and 
home ” 
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"I Icnow; but considei youi health — you aie not 
fit to tiavcl What is it ^ Only a few weeks longei 
You will tiuvel to the coast just as quickly when the 
lains are ovei as you will by going now The plains 
will be inundated between heie and the coast ” 

“ You think so , but I will reach the coast in forty 
days . if not in forty, I wiU in fiftj’- — ceitain The 
thought that I am doing you an impoitant service will 
spur me on ” 

At biealcfast, neithei Stanley noi Livmgstone could 
eat The foimer should have staited at five A.M, but 
eight o’clock found him still lingenng At last came 
the ordei which might no longer be delayed 

"Now, my men, homei Kuangozi, hflj the flag, 
and march *” 

Livingstone and Stanlej' walked side by side The 
men hfted up then voices in a song Stanley took 
long earnest looks at Livingstone, to impress his fea- 
tures thoroughly on his memoiy 

The great traveUei explained his future piogramme 
“ When youi men come back, I shall immediately 
start for Ufipa, then, crossmg the Rungwa nvei, I 
shall strike south, and lound the extiemity of the Tan- 
’ ganyika Then, a south-east couise will take me to 
Chicumbi’s, on the Luapula On ciossmg the Luapula, 
I shall go direct west to the copper mmes of Katanga 
Eight days south of Katanga the natives declaie the 
fountains to be When I have found them, I shall 
letuin by Katanga to the underground houses of Rua 
Fiom the caverns, ten days noi th-east will take me to 
Lake Kamolondo I shall be able to travel from the 
lake, in youi boat, up the Rivei Lufini, to Lake Lin- 
coln Then, coming down agam, I can pioceed north. 
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by the Liialaha, to the fourth lake — which, I think, 
will explain the whole pioblem , and I ’mil piobably 
hnd that it is either Chowambe (Baker’s lake) or 
Piaggia's lake ” 

“ And hoAv long do you think this little journey will 
take?” 

“A year and a half, at the fmthest, fiom the day 
I leave TJnyanj^embe ” 

" Suppose you saj’’ two j'eai’S , contingencies might 
aiise, you know It will be well for me to lure these 
new men foi two years, the day of their engagement 
to liegm from their anival at Unj’^anyemba” 

“ Yes , that will do excellently well” 

“Now, my dear doctoi, the bast of friends must 
pai-t You have come fai enough , let me beg of you 
to tui n back ” 

“ Well, I nill say this to joii You haAe done what 
few men could do — far better than some gieat travel- 
lei's I know And I am grateful for ■what you have 
done toi me God guide jou safe home, and bless 
\ ou, my friend " 

“ And maj God bnug you safe back to us all, my 
dear friend Farewell i” 

“Farewell I” 

They wrung each others hands Once moie, — 

" Good-bje, doctor — deai friend 

“ Good-bye ' ” 

“ ilAitCH * ’ And Stanley stalled on his journey to 
the coast, while Livingstone returned to Unyanyembe. 
It was the last tune that he was seen alive by one of 
Ins own mce and siieech 

Lmn^tonc’s old and valued friend, Sii Roderick 
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MurcWson, had passed a\ra,y, after a long, useful, and 
di*5tmguished life, about the veiy time that Stanley 
had discovered the gieat travellei in his hut on the 
sliore of Lake Tanganyika Of this, however, Lmng- 
stone was not aware , and his first act aftei parting 
■with Stanley seems to have been to indite a letter to 
Sir Roderick. It never reached him, of course , but 
it has recently been rccoveied, and partly published by 
Livingstone’s friends It is dated "Maich 13, 1872,” 
and refers to the obstacles he had encountered in the 
prosecution of his noble enterpnse, the misconduct of 
his men, the loss of his stores and letters, and the 
miserable condition to which he had been reduced 
before Stanley appeared on the scene, and started him 
anew 

“ Now,” he says, “ I am all light I have abund- 
ant supplies of all I need to finish my work I feel 
qmte exhilarated by the prospect of starting back as 
soon as Mr Stanley can send me fifty freemen from 
the coast. When Zanzibar failed me so iniserabl 3 *, I 
only sat do-wn at Ujiji till I should become strong, and 
then work my way down to M’teza I am now 
strong and well and thankful, and onl}'^ wish to be let 
alone, and finish by the rediscovery of the ancient 

fountains In 's letter he talks hazily about 

Tanganyika and my gomg home fiom bemg tired, 
and the work bemg finished by anothei You will 
lemember that I recommended him for the task, and 
that he would not accept it from yon without a good 
salai-y, and something to fall back upon afterwards. I 
went; unsalaned , the sole hope I had was the state- 
ment of yours, of March 13, 1866 ‘Do j-oui work, 
and leave pecuniaiy matteis to Young and me’ I 
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}ia\c been tii-cd often, and begun again I have done 
it all on foot, except in eight da 3 ’s’ illne'ss ■with pneu- 
monia, and the tnp dovrn Tanganj'ika 

“ I earnestly hope j’ou vnll be so far lecoveicd Avlien 
this reaches you as to hve in comfort, though not in 
the untiling activity of earlier years The news of 
our dear Lad 3 ’ Murchison’s departure filled me with 
sincere sorrow Had I known that she kindty re- 
membered me in hei prayers, it would have been a 
source of great encouragement I often thought that 
Admiral Washington and Admiral Beaufort looked 
down from their abodes of bhss, to which she has gone, 
•vinth approbation Sir Francis’s words to the Arctic 
explorers, that ‘ they weie gomg on discoveiy, and not 
on survey,’ have been a guide to me , and I am in 
hopes that, in addition to discover}', my disclosures 
ma}' lead to the suppression of the east coast slave- 
trade b}' Banian British subjects If the good Lord 
of all grants me this, I shall never grudge the time 
and trouble I have enduied ” 

We need not dwell on the particulars of Mr Stan- 
le 3 '’s retum journe}* to Zanzibar, which he leached 
on Ma}’ 7, 1S72 He left Livingstone attended by 
the fi\e faithful followei’s who, foi iipwai'ds of six 
years, had clung loyally to him Susi, his confidential 
seivant , Chuma and Edwaid Gardner, both from 
Nassick School , Hauioydal, rescued irom slaver}' on 
the Zambesi , and Hahtnah, Hamo 3 ’dal’s u ife, who 
acted as cook 

It is necc's'sar}' to state, howe\ er, that in Januav}' 
IS 72, the Bo 3 al Geographical Societ}, which Icnew 
notlimg of the American Rehef Expedition, invited 
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the public aid in fitting out an expedition vrliich 
might go in seaicb of the missing tiavellei So 
prompt and generous was the response to then appeal, 
that on the 7th of February a well-equipped party 
left England, under the command of Lieutenant Daw- 
son, Lieutenant Heion, and the traveller’s son. Mi 
Oswell Livmgstone Of course, on their anival at 
Zanzibai they found theii work done, and were com- 
pelled to content themselves with the reflection that, 
at all events, the lost was found, though the honoui 
of finding him had been reserved for an American 
Lieutenant Dawson immediately resigned his com- 
mand, but Lieutenant Heron and Mr Livingstone 
awaited at Zanzibar the return of Mr Stanley, which 
was daily expected 

Lieutenant Heron was the first to greet the entei- 
pnsmg young Amencam “I congratulate you,” he 
said, " on youi splendid success J"” After some con- 
versation, Lieutenant Heion mentioned the name of 
his compamon 

"What* IS Ml Os weft Livingstone heie*” said 
Stanley, surprised 

" Yes ; he wiU be here duectly ” 

* " 'What aie you going to do now 

“ I don’t tlimk it woith my while to go on Since 
you have reheved him, I do not see the use of my 
going Do you?” 

"Well, that depends You know youi own orders 
best If you have simply come to find and relieve 
him, I can tell you truly he is found and reheved, and 
that he wants nothmg more than a few canned meats, 
and some other httle things, which I daie say you have 
not got I have his list m his own handwriting wrth 
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me Btti his son must go, anyhow, and I can get men 
easily enough for him ” 

Ml Oswell Lmngstone, howevei, on letlection, 
determined not to take chai'ge of the expedition, hut 
to letiun to England, Previously to his depaituie, 
he and Stanley pui chased the additional stoics his 
father lequircd, and engaged six-and-fifby men of good 
character, undei the command of a young Aiab, who * 
started for Unyanyemhe on the 7th of May Theic 
they arnved about the middle of August, much to the 
satisfaction of Livingstone , and on the 24th of 
August, the undaunted traveller, at the head of a 
little compan}’- which numbeied eighty in all, and with 
supplies foi three yearn, set out foi Lunda in a south- 
westerly direction 

We find him in October skiitmg the shores of 
Tanganjuka, — ^which he describes as a succession of 
rounded bays, answeiing to the valleys which trend 
down to the shore between the numeious ranges of 
hills On Novembei 11th he reached the Rivei 
Kalambo, and sti iking inland, crossed several low 
langes of sandstone and hematite, passing several 
strongly stockaded villages Then he came to Zombifs 
toMn, on the River Haloclifechd On the 29 th he • 
ciosscd the two branches of the Loozi, and climbed 
up the gentle ascent of Malembis to the ■vdllage of 
Gill we (or Chibwd) The Loozi’s two branches, he 
sa\s, were waist-deep The fiist was ciossed by a 
natural bridge of a iig-tiee giowung across It runs 
into the Lofu, which nvei rises in Isunga countrj' 
at a mountain called Kwitettd, The Chambeze (or 
Zambesi) rises east of this, and at the same place as 
Loujnia 
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On tlie ISth of December he i cached the right bank 
of the Kalongwesd nver, -which he ciossed on the 
following day Thence his couiso lay to the Luongo, 
thiough a swampy counti}’-, inteisected by an mfinite 
mimbei of rivulets “His men speak of the maich 
*as one contmual plunge in and out of moiass, and 
through rivers which were only distinguishable fiom 
• the surrounding waters by- theii deep currents and 
the necessity for using canoes To a man i educed 
in stiength, and diionically affected witli djsentenc 
symptoms cvei likely to be aggravated by exposuio, 
the effect may be well conceived • It is probable that 
had Di Livingstone been at the head of a bundled 
picked Euiopeans, eveiy man would have been down 
within the next foitnight As it is, we cannot help 
thinking of his company of followeis, who must have 
been well led and undei the most thoiough contiol, to 
endure these maiches at all, for nothing cows the 
Afncan so much as lain The next day’s journey 
(Januaiy 9th, 1873) may be taken as a specimen of 
the haidships eveiy one had to enduie,” — haidships 
which were lapidly breaking down Livingstone’s 
powei-s of endurance — 

• “Mosumba of Chungu After an hour we crossed 
the nvulet and sponge of Nkulumuna, one hundred 
feet of iivulet and two hundied yaids of flood, besides 
some two hundied yaids of sponge full and runmng 
off We then, after anothei houi, ciossed the laige 
livei Lopopozi by a bridge which was foi-ty-five feet 
long, and showed the deep water , then one hundied 
yards of flood tlugh-deop, and two bundled oi three 
hundied yaids of sponge Aftci this we ciossed two 
nils called Linkanda and their sponges , the nils in 
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flood ten or twelve feet bi-oad, and thigh-deep Alter 
crossing the last we came near the Mosumba, and 
received a message to build out sheds in the foiest, 
which we did ” * 

It was tluough such a country as this that the sick 
and sufteiing traveller rounded the eastern bordei’s of 
Lake Banff weolo On the 25th of March he ciossed 
the Chambezd, one ot its most considerable affluents, 
and thence kept along the southern shore in a westeily 
diiection, gi owing weaker every day, and suffering 
se\ ercly from physical pam and ejdiaustion- Latterly 
he was earned on a kmd of littei, made of two side 
pieces of wood, about seven feet long, crossed %vith 
tails about three feet long, and four inches apart, the 
whole lashed strongly together This fi*amework was 
covered with grass, and a blanket laid upon it Slung 
from a pole, and boine between two men, it made a 
tolerable palanquin , and on this the worn-out tiavellei 
was conveyed fiom point to point through a flooded 
country steaming with malaiia 

In his last loumal no entries occur opposite the 
dates Apnl 23id, 2-1'th, 25th, and 26th He seems 
to have been too exhausted to note down any details 
On the 27th he iviote his last words — Knocked 
up quite, and lemam — recover — sent to buy milch 
goats We aie on the banks of the Mohlarao ” (or 
Luluuala) Here, at a stockaded village belonging to 
a chief named Chitambo, the expedition halted, and 
hastily raised a hut to shelter their beloved leader 
Cliitambo’s village was at this time almost empty 
M hen the crops are growing the natives build little 
temporary houses in the fields, and in these they 
remain on the watch, foi their crops aie scarcely moio 
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safe by day than by nigbfc Thus it happened that 
Livingstone’s men found plenty of room and shelter 
leady at their hand Many of the people approached 
the spot w^lieie he lay whose praises had reached them 
in previous yeais, and stood around him in silent 
•wonder and sympathy Shght drizzling showers weie 
fading, and with as httle delay as possible his house 
» was completed and banked round with earth 

Inside it, the bed was laised fiom the floor upon 
a platfoim of sticks and glass, occupying a position 
across and neai to the bay-shaped end of the hut 
In the bay itself were deposited the bales and boxes , 
one of the latter seiving as a table, on which weie 
placed the medicine-chest and othei articles A fiie 
was lighted outside, neaily opposite the dooi , while 
the boy Majwara slept just within, to attend to his 
master’s wants m the night 

About midnight on the 30 th of April, Majwara 
summoned the doctoi’s faithful attendant, Susi On 
leachmg the bed, he was told to boil some watei , and 
for this purpose he went to the fiie outside, and soon 
letuined with the coppei kettle full Callmg him close, 
Livmgstone asked him to bimg his medicme-chest, 
*and to hold the candle near him — foi the man noticed 
his master could haidly see With gieat difficulty 
Dr Livmgstone selected the calomel, which he told 
him to place by his side , then directing him to poui 
a httle water into a cup, and to put anothei empty 
one by it, he said, in a low feeble voice, " All light , 
you can go out now ” These weie the last woids he 
was heard to speak 

The close of this eventful histoiy we give in the 
woids of Ml Waller — 
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PASSED AWAY 


It must have been about foui A.ikL \7hen Susi beard 
Majwara’s step once more. “ Come to Bwana , I am 
afraid , I don’t know if be is abve ” The lad’s 
evident alarm made Susi run to arouse Chuma, Chow- 
pei^, Matthew, and Muanyasdrd , and the six men 
went immediately to the hut • 

Passmg inside, they looked towards the bed. Dr 
Livingstone was not lying on it, but appeared to be 
engaged m prayer, and ihey instinctively drew back- 
wards for the instant. Pomting to him, Majwara 
said, "When I lay down he was just as he is now, 
and it IS because I find that he does not move that I 
fear he is dead ’’ They asked the lad how long he 
had slept Majwam said he could not tell, but he 
was sure that it was some consideiable time The 
men drew neaier 

A candle, stuck by its own wax to tlie top of the 
box, shed a light sufficient for them to see his form 
Dr. Livingstone was kneehng by the side of Ins bed, 
his body stretched foiward, his head buned in his 
hands upon the pillow Foi a minute they watched 
him he did not stii , theio was no sign of bieathing 
Then one of them — Matthew — advanced Boiily to him, 
and placed his hands to his cheeks It was sufficient , , 
life had been extinct some time, and the body was 
almost cold Livingstone was dead. 

His sad-hearted servants raised him tenderly up, 
and laid him full length on the bed , then caiefuUj' 
cos cnng him, they went out into the damp night air 
to consult together It was not long befoie the coeks 
crew and it is from this cu-cumstance — coupled with 
t c act that Susi spoke to him some time shortly 
before midnight— that we aie able to state with 
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toleraWc certainty that Dr Livingstone expiied eaily 
in the morning of tlic 1st of May 

As soon as possible tlie men m each hut wore 
quietly told of the loss they had sustained , and all 
weie assembled at dawn, to be present while the boxes 
’ were opened, so that m case they contained money oi 
valuables the whole company might bo responsible 
It was not without some alarm that they realized 
the difficulties of their position They knew how the 
tribes aioiind them regarded the dead with feehngs of 
siiperetitious honor, believing that their spmts bejmnd 
the grave are animated by a luhng desiio of mischief 
and vengeance. All their leligious iites involve this 
goieming idea, and are all designed to propitiate 
those whom they behove gifted with power to haunt 
and destroy Consequently chief and people combine 
against any wanderers tluough their temtoiy who 
are unfortunate enough to lose one ot then company 
by death 

Calling the little band of "faithfuls” together, Susi 
and Cliuma asked whnt should be done The reply 
was unanimous "You are experienced in travellmg 
and in hardships, yon must act as our chief, and 
* whatever you will have us to do wo will do ” This 
arrangement was loyally carried out Susi and 
Cliuma acted as captains of the caiavan , and to their 
Icnowledge of the country and of the tubes through 
which they were about to pass, as well as to the 
discipline and cohesion they succeeded in maintainmg, 
must be ascribed, under God’s providence, their safe 
return to Zanzibar 

All agieed that Chitambo must know nothing of 
Dr Livingstone’s decease, lest he should mflict upon 
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them as compensation a tine so heavy that it fV ould 
leave them with means insufficient to reach the coast 
All agreed, too, that whatever might be the difficulties 
ill the way, the body must be borne to Zanzibai, and 
for this puipose must undergo some kind of embalm- 
ing The seciet, howevei, leaked out , but instead ' 
of levying a fine, Ohitambo behaved ^vlth the greatest 
consideration, and allowed them to build outside the 
village a hut for the reception of the tiavellei’s 
remains He suggested, also, that due honours should 
be paid to Ins memoiy, and the customaiy mourning 
was forthwith an-anged 

At the hour fixed upon, Chitambo, accompanied by 
Ills wives, and at the head of his people, leached the 
new settlement He was attiied in a bioad red cloth, 
which covered the shoulders, while the wi-appmg ol 
native cotton cloth, worn round the waist, fell down 
to his ankles Everybody earned bow, aiTows, and 
speai Two drummers swelled the loud chorus of 
lamentation, while Livingstone’s servants, according to 
tlie custom of the Portuguese and Aiabs, discharged 
volley after volley in the air 

Another hut was noAv erected, about ninety feet 
fiom the principal one It was so constmeted as to be 
open to the an at the top, but was sufficiently strong 
to defy the attempts of any wild beast to break 
through it Firmly driven boughs and saplings formed 
an almost impenetiable palisade Aiouud this en- 
closure the men raised then huts , and, finally, another 
high pahsade was earned round the entiie settlement 

On the following day the work of dissection com- 
menced Faiijala, one of Livingstone’s servants, had 
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at one time "been in the employ of a Zanzibai doctor, 
when he had gained some acquaintance with the 
method pui-sued in post-mortem examinations , and he 
was assisted by Can as, one of the Nassick boys 
Previous to this, howevei, on the 3rd of May, a special 
* mourner arrived He came with the usual mouimng 
anklets, composed of rows of hollow seed-vessels, filled 
* with latthng pebbles , and in low monotonous chant 
sang, while ho danced, as follows — 

“L^o Hwa Eng^rdsd, 

Muana sisioa Honda , 

Tu Hnmb* tamb’ Engdi&d ” 

That IS, in English — 

, To-day the Englishman is dead, 

AVbo has different hair from ours , 

Come round to see the Enghshman 

His song and dance at an end, he was rewarded with 
beads, and he and his son letired 

The emaciated body of the deceased tiavellei was 
afterwards removed to the place which had been pre- 
pared foi its reception Ovei the heads of Fanjala 
and Cairas, a kind of screen or blanket was held by 
Susi, Chuma, and Muanyasere Tofikd and John and 
» Jacob Wainwnght weie also present The last-named 
had been asked to bring his Prayer-book with him, and 
stood apart against the wall of the enclosure 

"In leading about the Imgeimg sufienngs of Di 
Livingstone as described by himself, and subsequently 
by these faithful fellows, one is quite piepared to 
understand their explanation, and to see why it was 
possible to defer, these operations so long after death 
They say that his frame was httle moie than skin and 
bone Thiough an incision carefully made, the visceia 
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were removed, aiid p qriimtity of salt was placed in 
the tnmk. Ail noticed one verj- significant circom- 
sirance in the autopsy. A clot of coagulated blood as 
large ss a man s hand l?y in the left side ; whilst 
Farijala j'omted to the state of the lungs, which they 
describe as dried up, and covered with black and white 
patches 

* The heart with the other parts removed, were 
pieced in a tin box which had formerly contained 
flour, and decently and reverently bimed in a hole dug 
some four feet deep on the spot where they stood. 
Jacob was then asked to read the Burial Service, 
which he did in tne presence of all The body was 
leu to be fully exposed to the sun. Xo other means 
were taken to preserve it, bet'ond placing some brandy 
m the mouth rnd some on the hair: nor can one 
imagine for an instant that any other process would , 
have been available either for Europeans or natives, 
considering the rude apphances at their disposal The 
men kept watch day and mght, to see that no harm 
came to their sacred charge. Their huts surrounded 
the building, ptid had force been used to enter the 
strongly -barred door, the whole camp would have 
{nmed out in a moment Once a day the position of 
the body was dtanged. bat at no other time was any 
one allowed to approacii it 

“ ^0 molestation of any kind took place diirinfir the 
fourteen days’ exposure. At the end of this period 
prercrrtioas were mr ie for retracing their steps. The 
CJi’ps; by tms time tolerably dried was wrapped sound 
in s-iine cjHco tf'e legs being bent inwards at the knees 
to shorten the package. The next thing was to plan 
somrth.ng in which to canw it j and, m the absence 
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of plaaikmg or tools, an admirable substitute was found 
by stiippmg from a Myonga-tree enough of the bark 
m one piece to form a cylmder , and in it their master 
was laid Over this case a piece of sailcloth was sewn , 
and the whole package was lashed secuiely to a pole, 
* so as to be earned by two men ” 

Then then* homewaid march began 

Their first object was to reach the Luapula , then, 
this nvei crossed, at some point not far from its con- 
fluence with the lake, they would make foi the south 
end of Tanganyika , aftei which then load to the coast 
lay through a toleiably well-known country They 
met, however, with many diflSculties , and that they 
conquered these, and did not abandon their sacied 
charge, is a stnkmg testimony to then loyalty and 
courage At first they sufieied seriously from illness 
They were all more or less affected with intense pain 
in the limbs and face, great prostiation, and even in- 
ability to move A month passed before they could 
make any real progiess At last, however, they came 
to the broad Luapula, at a pomt wheie it is fully four 
miles across A man could not be seen on the opposite 
’ bank , tiees looked hke bushes , a gun could be heard, 
but not the loudest sounds of voices such is the de- 
scription these men gave of the noble nvei Taking 
to s the canoes, they punted acioss with caie and diffi- 
culty first, thiough a breadth of leeds, then, deep 
deal water for some foui hundred yaids , then, 
anothei reedy expanse , deep clear water for a second 
time, and, finally, gradually shoaling water, which 
murmured and whispered through the thick reedy 
growth Usmg pole and paddle alternately, they 
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cro««sed m two hours the ample torrent which carries 
off the oi'eiittow of Lake Bangweolo towards the nozth 
Keeping on their way through a marshy distnct, 
they were glad to choose for their next restmg*placc 
an enormous ant-hill, which rose like an island above 
the tract of mud and water Next, they pa'ssed on to * 
Kawmga's village ; and from that to N’kossu's, where 
the chief presented them vnth a cow In tlie territory 
of the Wa ITssi their reception was not very hospitable, 
— ^probably because the intelligence had spread abroad 
that they were carrying their master’s body They 
came at last upon Cbawendd’s town , and, in accordance 
vath native etiquette, sent forward two of their num- 
ber to request permission to enter This was refused, 
and the travellers knew not what to do After due 
consideration, they resolved on forcing an entrance, as 
nowhere else could shelter bo obtained Two or three 
climbed over the stockade, and opened the gate to the 
rest Then, peacefully enough, they began to look 
about lor huts in which to deposit their baggage 
An accident brought on a colhsion Cbawendd’s men 
fled from the town, the drums beat to arms m all 
directions , and from the ^ illages close at hand gathered 
a host of men, equipped with bows, arrows, spears 
An assault took place, w’hich the travellers met by a 
desperate charge, filing on the assailants , killing two, 
and wounding scveial others Fearing that they 
would icassemblc in the outside villages, and renew 
the attack in the night, the men carried them quickly 
one by one, and subsequently set fire to six others 
which stood on the same side of the river Then 
crossing over, they fired on the canoes which were fly- 
ing through the channel of the Lopupussi towards the 
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^eep water of Bangweolo, infiicting a heavy jjunish- 
menl 

Ketumujig in tiiumph to the town, they made all 
tilings safe for the night Their victoiy had placed in 
then* hands laige supplies of sheep, goats, fowls, and 
* piovisions generally , so they icmained a iveek, to 
i-ecniit theii strength and enjoy the spoils of war 
* Once 01 twice they detected the approacli of men at 
nigllt to throw fire on the loofs of the huts fiom out- 
side, but otlieiwise their jieace was not distuibcd 
After leaving Cliawendes, they proceeded to Chama’s 
village, and thence to Ngninbu’s After crossing the 
irPamba, a tiibutai^' of tlie Lopupussi, they came to 
riiiwaic’s town, where they met \nth much kindness 
A week later they arrived at Kapesha’s, fiom which 
point they knew then load to Tanganyika Hithcito 
their course had been eastoily, but now they turned 
tlieii backs to the lake, which had lam on their right 
hand since they crossed the Luapula, and stiuck 
almost north 

Fiom Kapesha to Lake BangMcolo, as the ciow flies, 
IS a thiec dajs’ march Hcie thej* saw a paity of 
VTanyamwesi making iron and coppei wiie As 
I thus : — A heavy piece of iron, with a funnel-shaped 
hole in it, was fixed firmly in the foik of a tree 
Then a fine rod was inserted, and a line attached to 
the first few inches which can graduallj* be coaxed 
thiough the aperture On this hue a number of 
men haul, singing and dancing with regulated cadence 
Subsequently it is passed in the same waj"* through 
smaller holes, and an excellently fine wire is the lesult 
Through Chama*s kindness they obtained conveyance 
across the Kalangwdsd, and proceeded in the direction 
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of M’snuia’s son’s town. Stoadfastlj* persevering in 
the execution of their sacred task, they crossed the 
watershed, and began to descend towards Tanganpka. 
Amongst the Jlwambi they travelled verj* pleasantly, 
meeting always with a Inndly reception So they 
moved fonsard day by day, until they bad rounded the ’ 
southern extremity of the lake , affcei which they kept 
away to the eastwaid, and traversed the Fipa country. 

A three days’ maich earned them over the moun- 
tain range of Lambalamfipa, which runs from east to 
west, and reaches a summit-elevation of some foui 
thousand feet Looking down on the plain from this 
lofty height, the}’ saw what appeared to be a vast lake 
stretchuig before them m a northerly direction , but 
this, on their approaching it, resolved itself into a 
glittering level, covered with sahne incrustations 
Tliey crossed it in safety, howevei, for villages were 
numerous, and water, though brackish, was not scarce. 
Game abounded, especially giraffe and zebra , and lions 
rebelled m the abundance. The travellers obtained 
liberal supplies of buffalo beef, and all went meralj'' 

At the Likwa nver they fell in with a caravan of 
elephant-lumtei's bound foi Fipa, and learned that Di 
Livingstone’s son, with two Englishmen and a quantit}’ 
of goods, had arrived at Unyanyembe On reaching 
Baula, Chuma was sent forward to meet the English 
relief-party, while the funeral cortege followed with aU 
po-sible speed They duly crossed the Manyara, left 
behind them the village of Chikooloo, and entered the 
Uganda country At Ewihara they met Cliuma le- 
tuming, with Lieutenant Cameron, who had charge of 
the relief-expedition, and were able to say that their 
task was done Young Livingstone, they found was 
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not a membei of the paity , but fiom Cameion they 
received tlie praise and lecogmtion then faithful sei- 
vices had abundantly meiited 

We need not dwell on the final stages of the joumey 
to the coast. They weie safely accomplished, and the 
•procession leached Bagamoyo eaily in February 1874 
Captain Piideaux, om consul at Zanzibar’, immediately 
staited to xeceive the sacied tiust of the dead tiavellei’s 
lemains, and undei his chaige they weie tianspoited 
to the island Thence they weie tiansmitted to 
England, in the custody of Mi Aithui Laing and 
Jacob Wainwiight, by the Peninsulai and Oiiental 
steam-ship Malwa 

The Malwa. ariived at Southampton on Wednesday, 
the 22nd of April, and was immediately boaided by 
many of the gieat traveller’s fnends, kinsmen, and 
admiiers, by his father -in-law, Robert Moftat, his 
youngest son, OsweU Livingstone , Henry M Stanley, 
who had sought him out at TJjiii , Colonel Grant, the 
Afncan traveller , Mi Webb, of Newstead Abbey, al- 
ways his generous friend , Mi James Young of Kelly, 
the Rev Horace Wallei , and the Rev Mi Puce 
Sadly they escorted the honouied dead to London, 
where the body lay at the house of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society until the piepaiations foi its inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey — where else could .so true 
a hero fitly rest ? — weie completed 

The public funeral took place on May the 18th, and 
though the great abbey has witnessed moie magnificent 
ceiemomes, it never witnessed one of gieatei interest 
Round the open giave stood the representatives of ait, 
and science, literature, commerce, and nobility Moffat, 
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and Webb, and Grant , the Duke of Sntheiland and 
Loid Houghton , Lord Lawienee, Su* Baifcle Fiere, and 
Sir Henry Rawlmson , itr StauTey, Jacob Waimvnght, 
the young Kalulu ; the Lord Pi o vests of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, — a motley, but an dlustnous company. 
The beautiiul service of the Church was read by Dean • 
Stanley and Canon Conwaj' The noble dirge of the 
Doth p»alm was sung to Puicell’s stately music, and 
Doddridge’s hymn, — 

" 0 God 01 Bethel* by 'nhose hand 
Thy peoplo still are fed. 

Who through this •weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fatheia led,” — 

was also intioduced 

We may mention that the pall-beaiei'S were the 
faithful negro lad, Jacob Wamwnght, Mi. H. M. 
Stanley. Sir Thomas Steele, Di Knk, Mr W. F Webb, 
the Rev Horace Wallei, ilr Oswell Livmgstone, and 
Mr G Young 

The coffin which enclosed the dust of the gieatest of 
African travellers bore a brass plate with the simple in- 
scnption 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE 

BOBS AT BLAMnrBE, LAJJ VESSHIBE, SCOTLAKD, 
liffil O? SIABCB ISIS. 

DIED VT ILALA, CEBTBAB AEEICA, 
iXB OF HAT ISTS. 

And there, beneath the vaulted roof of England's 
noblest abbey, lu company with her “ illustrious sons 
ol long, long ages,” sleeps the Lanarkslme weaver- 
lad, whose energy and pereevermg com age opened up 
new legions to English commeice, and whose philan- 
thropic heroism laboured successiully in the circumscrip- 
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tion and gradual oxtupafcion of that curse of slaveiy 
which has so long pi evented the development of the 
immense lesoiuces of Afiica 

His chaiacteiistic quahty, we may add, was a re- 
solute will, an unwavering deteimination Seldom 
has theie been so stiiking a case of a man who 
formed in youth an ideal of hfe, and who devoted his 
manhood to realizing it, — ^ivho, like "Wordswoith’s 
“ Happy Waiiioi,” — 

“ When brought 

Among tlie tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upou the plan that pleased his cluldish thought ’ 

That plan, we have seen, was “ to devote his life to 
the alleviation of human sutfeiing” Having thus 
fixed in his own mind the object of his life, he moved 
steadily forward to its accomplishment in spite of 
every obstacle Danger could not daunt, suffering 
could not depress him At times with very inade- 
quate lesomces, at times coldly supported at home, 
at times broken down by disease and wasted with 
prolonged fatigue nevertheless, he did not falter or 
pause, but, beheving it was his mission to open up 
Central Africa to civilization and Christianity, he en- 
dured all and overcame all It must be remembered 
that he was more than a geographer, though he sought 
to solve the problem of the sources of the Nile , more 
than a traveller, though he rejoiced in the discovery 
of new lands and new waters he was a philanthropist 
and a missionaij’’, who sought to bring home to the 
savage tubes and uncultured peoples of Africa the 
blessings of peace, law, order, and settled freedom 
“Natumlly endowed,” says Mr Waller, “with unusual 
endurance, able to concentrate faculties of no oichnaiy 
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kind upon whatever ho took in. hand, it may he 
' doubted if evei geographer went foith strengthened 
with so much tiue power” Foi he went foith as a 
soldiei of the Cross, as a servant and humble follower 
of Jesus Chiist, and it is certain that he felt less 
pleasure in the extent and variety of his discoveries, 
than in the thought that those discovenes would 
eventually lead to the spiritual elevation, as well as 
to the inatciial prosperity, of a wide tenitoiy of the 
heathen world 
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rscajiid at last xn a boat of their own 
biiitding I 

Egypt Past and Present De 
scnbcil and Illuatmted W’lth .t 
Naiiative of ita Occupation by the 
Biitish, and of Recent Events 
111 the Soudan B> W' H Davex- 
FoBT Ad VMS With 100 Illus- 
trations and Portrait of Ucucral 
Gordon Post Svo, cloth cxtia. 
Price 3s 6d 

In this rolume are brought together the 
jirincijHil facts in connection icitA the 
history and monuments of Egypt The 
illustrations are from authentic sources 

Ralph’s Year in Russia A Storj 
of Travel and Adventure in East 
cm Eumpe A Book for Boys 
B> RobfI'T Riciluidsox, Author 
of “ .Vhnost a Hero,” etc With 
Eight Engravings Post Svo, 
cloth extra Price 3» 

story pfanFi gluhfamily required 
for a time to reside in Pussia I* intro- 
dines numerous and varied incidents of 
travel and adrenture In that lOiiiilry 
and ifev riles the various rusloms and 
mode of life of (he piople 


Robinson Crusoe The Life and 
btrango Adventiucs of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Manner^ Wnt- 
ten by Ilunsclf Carefully Me- 
pnntidjrom the Onijmal Edition 
With Menuiu of Be Foe, a Me- 
moir of Alexander Selkirk, and* 
other uiteiestuig additions Il- 
lustrated with upw wdsof Sev enty 
Engravings by Keexev Hals- 
WFLLE. Crown Svo, clotli extra 
Price 3s 

An Edition that eccry hoy would he 
phased to include in his library It is 
handsomely bound, and the numerous 
illustrations assist greatly in the rcali-a 
tion of this famous story 

The Swiss Faimly Robinson , 
or, Adventures of a Shipwi coked 
Family on a Desolate Island A 
New and Umhndyed Tiamla- 
tion With upwards of 300 En- 
gravings O’! own Svo, cloth ex- 
tra Price 3s 

el booL similar t» eharacler to the 
famous " Ebbinson Crusoe," and conse 
quently famnalmg to young readers 
There (s a vast amount of instruitlve in 
formation on natural history, etc., viler 
iroien with the story 

Gulliver’s Travels into Several 
Remote Regions of the World 
W'lth Introduction and Explana- 
tory Notes by the late Robert 
MacivEx/ie, Author of “The lOtli 
Century," “ America,” etc With 
20 Illustrations Post Svo, cloth 
extra Price 3s 

"A very handsome edition, under the 
editorship of Mr Robert Maekenzte, who 
has supjilied for it a well written wlro- 
diiction ami explanatory nates Jl'e 
haie also here the atnous original maps 
and a number of modern tlluslralions 
ej much merit elUogetber this is a mod 
atlraelire reappearance of a famous 
book — Qcvbuow TIluvcu 
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Boy’s Library of Ti-avel and Adventure. 


Beyond the Himalayas. A Book 
for Bojs, By Johx Gssdie, 
F K 6 S , Author of “The Lake 
Regions of Central Africa, ’ etc 
With Ifine Engra-vings Post 
Sro, cloth extra. Pnce Ss 6d 

A sionj cf iravel anA adieniitn. tn the 
or Hubt-L The boot \s reaUij 
ubtruchce, tclale it tt certainly enter- 
{atians There in stored); one <if xU 
turenty chapters which does not eontaiii 
the record of some slartliny adci,nture 
Thcjnil-page tcoadeuls enhance the allrae- 
(ion of the ralume/or young readers 

The Castaways. A Stoiy of Ail- 
\entare lathe Wilds of Borneo 
By Captain ALvx>'£ Reid Post 
Svo, cloth extra Pnce 3s 6d. 

Adcintuns of a sJitpieredcd parly, tn- 
edudtng the captain’s tico children, en- 
counters with erocodtles, gorillas, etc 

Frank Reddiffe. A Stoiy of Tra- 
vel and Ad\enture in the Forests 
of Venezuela A Book foi Boys 
By Achilles Oxtot, Author of 
“The Three Trappers,” etc 
With numerous Illustrations 
Post Svo, cloth extra 3s 6d 

A fate for boys, <if romantic adrciiture 
tn the wild districts tracersvA by the 
Orinoco VTith beautiful engravings 

In the Land of the Moose, the 
Bear, and the Beaver Adven- 
tures m the Forests of the Atha- 
basca By Achilles Datist, 
Authoi of “The Three Trappers ” 
With Illustrations Post Svo, 
cloth extra. Pnce 3s Cd. 

j 

The adcentiircs of fhn^ hunters, oiib an. 
otd tnipjicr, the others Canadian youths, 
aaumgthewildsp/Nbrth westemCanada 
The boot gtees an interesting description 
of scenery and natural history, in a nar- 
ratixeforui, at once attraeticeaiid useful 
JOT young readers 


In the Bush and on the Trail 
* Adientures m the Forests of 
Noith Amenca A Book foi 
Boys ByM Benedict Revoil. 
With 70 niustrations Post St o, 
cloth extra Pnce 3s 6d 
A very tii(civsttn(; tramlationfrom the 
wort y a French travdlce Much ta(u 
able tufomuitioii given regarding natural 
history and sioneryinan attractive form, 
along with beaultfitl engravings. 

The Lake Regions of Central 
Afnca. A Record of Modem 
Discovery By Johs Geddie, 
F.ILG S Witli 32 Illustrations 
Post Svo, cloth extia 3s 6d 
CosxEms. — Introductory and fits 
torieal — The hide — The JHiito Xile and 
the Albert hlyawM — The Ultihiate Hile 
Sources— Tht. Congo — TanganytkOr—The 
£tial(i]>a La]>.ei> — Caiamefs — TheZam&ut 
jronv Lake Dilolo to Lake A'gami — I7ic 
rtidona Fa{{j>. and the Lower Zambesi 
— The Shiri and Lake Hyassa 

Lost m the Backwoods A Tale 
of the Canadian Forest By Mrs 
Traill, Authoi of “In the For- 
est,” etc With 32 Engravings 
Post Svo, doth extra Ss 6d 
This story was many years since pub- 
lished under the title of "The Canadian 
Cnisoes " It abounds with incidents of 
romantie adventure, and with attractive 
and interesting descriptions In its neio 
form it IS sure to become a farounte with 
(he i/oaiiff people of the present day 

The Meadows Family ; or, Fire- 
I side Stones of Adventure and 
' Enterprise By M A Pahll, 

Author of “ Tun’s Troubles,” etc 
! With Illustrations Post Sio, 

cloth extra, gold and colours 
Pnce 3s 6d 

A book of jaseinating descriptions and 
incident., taken jrom authentic records 
oj traiel and adccnlnre in wild, piclur 
esque regions. 
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Works on Nature and Natural History. 

— , ' ' ■ 


Chips from the Earth’s Crust, 
or, Shore Studiui ui Xaniml 
Svioutc By Joiuf GutoON, Natu- 
ral History Department, Eilm- 
burgb Muacum of Scicntc and 
Art, Author of “ Science Glean 
mgs m ManyFiehls,” etc With 
29 llluairations Post S\o, clotli 
c^i-a. Puce 23 CU 
” th count of the Earths sur 

fact andjon,iaiion, such as may interest 
a k 1 iiutruci boys ty an inqumnjhabtl 
(^muid It eoMimses chapters on earth 
qualcj, ineteon, tornadoes, and other 
phenomeua Satood i\ Ervwiv 

Science Gleanings in Many 
Fields By John GibbOv, Natu- 
ral History Dcpaitmcnt, Ddm- 
burgh Museum of Science and 
Art. W’lth IS Illustrations Post 
8to, cloth e\tra Pnee 2s C(L 
Vie T'adir -wdl Jind “Science Glum 
ings” riji in ii^orDuition rigardiiig such 
vitercating topics < s animal tatelligenee, 
anOtial mimieni, the nyapons oj animals, 
their partnerships, niul (Actr migrations 
Much information u also dlccn regard 
tnij good jishes and aioui animals uiiA 
ichieh, ichethcr as fnends or foes, man 
} as riore especially to do Glimpses of 
the inut lUe of the ylobe are obtained in 
the cs-Mijs on the mammoth, the gruit 
aul, aiA other uetinet animals. 

Monsters of the Sea, Legendary 
and Authentic B> Joun Giiison, 
Natural Hi-jtoiy Dcpaitmcnt, 
Hdmburgh Muscuni ot bcicucc 
and Art, Author of “Science 
Glc iniiigH in ^laiiy Fields,’’ etc 
\^lth ill IlltLitrations Foolscap 
Svo, cloth extra Pneo U (id 
“^lii iiii'ni-'if,. as ictll as intere-iinij 
Wile l«n>L, tjivii j an acL>u:il, not only 
if (fCnuinc sea monsters and the huge 
siut! es if Brudvin neers, hit aLa ef 
Te it or failed appearanees of the great 
ca serpent that has yet to he caught — 
Scot 111 v\ 


In the Polar Regions ; or, Natuio 
and Natural History in the Fiozen 
Zones. With Anecdotes and 
Stones of Ad\ enture and True el 
46 lUustiations Post Svo, clotli 
extra Pnee 2s 6d 

In the Tropical Regions; oi, 
Nature ind Natural History in 
the Tornd Zone With Anec- 
dotes and Stories of Adceiituic 
and Travel 78 Ulustiations 
Post Svo, cloth extra 2s GiL 

In the Temperate Regions, or, 
Nature and Natural History in 
the Temperate Zones With 
Anecdotes and Stones of Adven- 
ture and Trav el 72 Illustrations 
Post Svo, clotli ex ti a. 2s Gd 

“III tfie Polar," '‘In the Tropical," 
and "In the Temperate Segions," are 
three conipoinon rolumes, though each ts 
complete Ml ilse(f The full title suggests 
the iharaelcr of the boohs. They are re 
plele nlth informntionontheammal and 
ugctablc life of the countricr described, 
and abound in illustrations tn cluctda- 
iion ef the text Good boid.s either for 
school or home libraries 

Gaussen’s World’s Birthday. Il- 
lustrated Foolscap Svo 2s Gd 

lecturer delircred to an audience of 
young people, in Geneva, on the first 
chapter ef Genesis. The discoveries of 
astronomienl and geological science are 
simply eepluiiieil, and hannoiiueil v-ith 
(he statements of Senptun. 

Nature’s Wonders , oi, How God’s 
Works Praise Hun By the Rev 
Ricilvbu NtvvTON, DjD With 
53 Engravings Post Svo 2s 6d 

.tflilrcTscs to young persons, on ranoiu 
subjects of sricijce and natural history, 
to shorn "hole OoiTs leorhs jnraise him." 
With Miutrative anecdotes and eiigmo- 

iii:7T. 
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Stories of N'oble Lives. 

>♦ — 


The Story of Audubon, Tho Na- 
turalist Royal ISiQO, cloth e\tra 
Price Is 

The Story of Benvenuto Cellini, 
The Itadian Goldsimtli Royal 
ISmo, cloth o\tra Piice Is 

The Story of Gahleo, The Astio- 
nomei of Pisa Royal ISmo, 
cloth e\tia Pi ice Is 

The Story of the Herschels— A 
Family of Astronomers Royal 
ISmo, cloth o\tia Price Is 

The Story of John Howard, Tho 
Prison Refoimci Royal ISmo, 
cloth e\tia Price la 

The Story of Pahssy, The Pottei 
Royal ISmo, cloth extra Is 

The Stoiy of Scoresby, The Arctic 
Navigator Royal ISmo, cloth 
extra Price Is 

The Story of John Smeaton and 
theEddystoneLighthouse Royal 
ISmo, cloth extra Price Is 
It ts scarcely possible to provide the 
youny jcith reaiUng more beneficial and 
slimulatiny incharaeti.i than that which 
*is ajlordcd by the lues of great and good 
men. Tho biographies of this senes are 
phasanlly written, and eoataui a large 
start, of nstful infoi matioii The boohs 
arc produced in a style rendering them 
particularly suitable for rewards oi 
prises 

The Rocket , or, The Story of the 
Stephensons, Father and Son 
By H C E^ranT Illustrated 
Royal ISmo, cloth extra Is 
“ A capital lilth. biography of a life 
all boys should be familiar with S S 
CiinoMOLs 

“The edition bifore us contains an 
additional chapter, in which the author 
speahs qf the recent Stcp/ieiison centenary, 
and the daclopinutt of the great worh 
originated by the man who was once a 
poor lad JPnxoTtcii. TEr.caEK 


The Search for Franklin With 
Engravings from Designs Iw the 
Aitist of the Expedition Royal 
ISmo, cloth extra Puce Is 
“ Our boys cannot do better than read 
this narratiie It will ncrie them, we 
trust, to deeds of high moral daring 
SuNsnrsE. 

No Gams Without Pams , oi, The 
Story of Samuel Budgett, the 
Successful Merchant By H C 
Knigitt Royal ISmo, cloth ex- 
tra Price Is 

Jane Taylor . Her Life and Lettera ' 
{Oiie of the AtUhors of '‘Oi iginal 
Poenus for Infant Minds ’) By 
H C Knight, Authoi of “No 
Gams without Pains,” “The 
Rocket,” etc Post 8vo Is 
A most tntercstiiig btography,for young 
readers, of this tatoiitcct and C7tmtta>v 
authoress 

Life and Travel m Tartaiy, 
Thibet, and Chma Bemg a 
Nairative of the Abb6 Hue’s 
Travels m the Far East By M 
JoNiiS With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and numerous Engravings 
Royal ISmo Puce Is 
The tnfomiation is laricd and full of 
lively incidents, and much useful know- 
ledge IS compressed into its pages 

Stones of Invention, told by In- 
ventors and then Fi lends By 
EmvABD E BLile With numer- 
ous niusti ations Post S vo, cloth 
extia Piice 2s 6d 
“ We have seldom met with a booh 
which has gnen us greater pleasure It 
IS full of incidents and anecdotes, which 
are selected and well told There arc no 
dull pages oan am> Tkowel 

Triumphs of Invention and Dis- 
covery By J HtUniiTON Fyrt 
Illustiated PostSvo 2s 6d 
Rise and pi ogress described of the art 
of printing, the elect) le telegraph, manu- 
factures of cotton, ailh, iron, etc. 
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Good Purpose Tales and Stories. 

■ — tt 


What shall I be? or, A Boy’s. 
Aim m Life With Frontispitcc 
uid Vignette Post S\o, cloth 
txtri Price 23 

A Mi for the young The good ruulle 
of good home exampJe <ik( 2 Irauitnj aj> 
/icirtngtn the end,<tjttr ilat,tphne arid 
JaiUnji. 

Youthful Diligrence and Future 
Greatness By the late Re\ W 
K Tu tEDit, B T) Royal 18mo, 
cloth extra Fiicc 2s 

Short biographtrao/eminenl men, whose 
dttigi.itt youth v\u a priiiaraUon fur 
suuesi in later life— Pascal, Cauoca, 
It ynoUls, cic 

The Phantom Picture By the 
Hon Mrs GiktESt, Author of the 
“Grey House on the Hill,” “On 
Angola’ W inga,” etc M'ltii Hlus- 
trations Post 8\o, cloth extra 
Price 23 

A story of two brothers and the mu erg 
brought upon both by one of them dts 
obeying a command if their father The 
innocent boy ufor a lehile suspected mid 
made uidtappy ui consequence, but <i( 
toil <ndA prerads and ercrything ends 
writ 

Annals of the Poor B> the Rev 
Lcf.ii lliciDiovD, il A , Rector 
of Tuney, Bedfordshire With 
32 llliisti-atioii'., and a Portnut 
of the Author ATtic Edition 
Post S\o, cloth extra Price 23 

This iddioti IS printed ill large type, 
and contains— The Dain/mau s Daughter 
—The hegro ’f'rnint-The louiig Cotta 
get— -The toitaje ConrtrsiUion — 1 Knit 
•o the Infirmary 

Out of the Depths A Temperance 
Jalc B> the Rev W E\ vx*. 
Uiiui'k Lirgofoolic.ipS\o, cloth 
Price Is bd 


True Riches ; or, Wealth Withou 
Wmgs By T S AitriioR. H 
lusirated Post Si o, cloth extra 
Price 2s 

Teaches lessons such as cannot b 
learned too early by those uho arctitgagci 
tn the aetlce and all absorbing duties q 
hft 

Culm Roidc , or, Ready Work fo; 
Wdluig Hnuds A Book foi Boys 
By J W Brvdiey FooUca] 
8 VO With Engravings 23 

It narrates the experiences and adeeu 
litres of a boy eompelled by eiretimsianee 
to a hard lije on a stem and stormy coast 

After Years A Stoiy of Trial 
and Triumphs Bj tlie Authoi 
of, and formmg a Seqiicl to 
“Culm Rock” With Illustra 
tioiis Foolscap 8\o, cloth extra 
Price 23 

.In dntcrican tale, the sequel to “ Ciiln 
lioeK," shomng how well Holt Trafford 
xnaflcr years, fulfilled the fair promts 
of his tarly boyhood 

Conquest and Self-Conquest, oi, 
Which Makes the Hero ' FoolS' 
cap 8i o Price 23 
A talc very suitable for a lad undo 
fifteen It teaches the important tiMOi 
that the greatest of victories is the vietori 
gamed orer self 

Home Pnnciples m Boyhood 
Foolscap 8\o, cloth extra 2s 
The story of a lad leho, in spite of 
apparent self-interest to the contrary, 
held firmly to the jjrinctpUs in ichwli 
he had been instructed by Christian 
parents. 

Praise and Pnnaple , or. For 
M'hat shall f Lixo’ A Tale 
Post Sio, cloth extia. Price 23 
A tale for the young, illustrating the 
elemting effects of high aims and noble 
moticis on chanteler and londuet. 
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Library of Tales and Stories. 


The Fisherman’s Boy, or, 
have not the same Guta ” 
Coloured Frontispiece 
ISmo Price Is 6d 

The Fisherman’s Children ; oi, 
The Sunbeam of Haidiick Co\ e 
With Colouied Frontispiece and 
26 Engravuiga Royal ISmo 
Pnce Is 6d 

Slorg qf a Ji'Jierman's famtly, and 
how one loving Chmtiaa girl could he 
a sunheam tii the hotiee and neighbour- 
hood 

Frank Martm, oi, The Story of 
a Country Boy With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Royal ISmo Pnce 
Is 6d 

A dory jor children Honesty proted 
<0 be ‘*the " 

The Golden Rule ; or, Do to 
Others as You would ha\ e Otliei's 
Do to You Illustrated. Royal 
ISmo Pnce Is 6d 

Story 0} a young sailor, illustrative qf 
the" Golden Hulc" 

Grandpapa’s Presents, or, Take 
Heed will Suiely Speed By 
Mrs George Ccpples With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, and 45 Engrav mgs Royal 
ISmo Price Is 6d 

A pretty story, full qf pictures, illus 
traimg the phasurts and advanUiges qf 
right conduct Suitable for boy or girl 
wider ten 

Working’ m the Shade , or, Lowly 
Sowing Brmgs Gloiious Reaping 
By the Rev T P Wilsok, M A , 
Author of “True to His Colours,” 
etc Royal ISmo Pnce Is 6d 

A mll-ionttcn story qf the healthiest 
tone, which eierybody might nad with 
adiantage 


Warm Hearts in Cold Regions 
A Tale of Arctic Life By 
Captain Chvrles Ede, RR 
niustiated Royal ISmo Is 6d 

The story of a JDanidi family, settled 
at Upemavik, tn Greenland, and their 
visitors 

Ring- Jack of Haylands With 
Colouied Fioutispiece and Vig- 
nette and numerous Engravmgs 
Foolscap Svo Pnce Is Cd 

A capital story, illiutrative oj school 
life, and males prominent those pi met 
pies OJ conduct which accompany a noble 
character 

Little Aggie’s Fresh Snowdrops, 
and what they Did m One Day 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 
18 Engravmgs Royal ISmo 
Price Is 6d 

Mamma’s Stories About Domes- 
tic Pets By Airs George 
C uPPLES With numeious En- 
gravmgs Royal ISmo Is 6d 

These stones are full of entertaining 
iqfomiation and aneidotes. They cannot 
jail to interest children, and to teach 
thim to be kind to dumb animals Thei e 
isapicture on almost every opening of the 
book 

May’s Sixpence, oi, Waste Not, 
Wont Not A Tale By M A 
Paull, Authoi of “Tim’s Tiou- 
bles,” etc Royal ISmo Is 6d 

The story has for its object the meufca- 
tioii of the principle setjorih in the second 
title of the book 

Ned’s Motto , or. Little by Little 
By the Author of “Tonj Starr’s 
Legacy,” “Faithful and True,” 
etc With Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous !^gravmgs Royal 
ISmo Pnce Is 6d 

A story of the last Aniei icaji If'dr 


“All 

With 

Royal 
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Tales for the Young 


Alda’s Leap, md Othci Stoiica j 
By tuo llou. ilid, Gnti^E | 

^oolsuip S\o, cloth extra Is j 
** 27»c v*-* roKJ-T ictU find a great 
dt il to Might /ilia Tfio iloria arc 
/ ntlg aiul mil Ivld, and t/ng dect rve 
praisi ScoTSMVN 

The Babe i’ the Mill, itul Zanuia 
the Flower-Girl of Florence 
IW the Hon Mrs GlitLhE. 

Foolscap S\o, clodi extra la 
•* TiiC 3 tv~M are itriLinglg onginal, 
and /late pucidiar quaintiieis aii<i jns/i 
lussof intidenianddutlogue ” — DontlJ, 
3>Ull. 

The Adopted Brothers , or. Blessed 
arc the Peaceinakei-3 By M E 
Ci riiij«TS Author of “ rhe Stoi'j 
of the Beacon Fiie,” etc. Large 
fooLcap b\ u, cloth extra. Is. 

d htaWiy itorg of luro boiji. How one 
by jviitnrg jealousy \n hit heart Iringe 
mcJi iiiuery u}iaa himsdf aiut uiv 
happiness to /lU parents A urere 
lestoa clears auxiy the iiiiA, and the 
s'ory ends in sunshine. 

Annals of the Poor Complete 
Edition, nitli 3Icnioir of Lech 
Kicumoxd Ro>al ISmo la 
.1 r/ieap edition (>r fhejC irelllnoini 
Christian narratiict, which so faithfully 
imr^ruy iruejntty 1 1 hujible lije 

The Babes m the Basket , or. 
Diph and Ifer Chaige By the 
Author of “Tiimd Luc>,” etc 
Hith Colon I u I Frontiapieco and 
nnmcious Liigrixings. Royal 
iMno Price Is 

The Basket of Flowers ; or, Piety 
and Truth Triumphant. Ulus 
trated Royal ISnio Pnee la 

A sullcbt^ story for a girt untler 
liuht. It shows thiii rijht prirwiples 
mil iUitiUii through jraitiA trials Its 
ti cidiiits are inUroi'irj withuid bang 
sen. !'•« lal 


The Giants, and how to Fight 
them. By the Rev RicitAiui 
JftiVTOV, DD With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous En- 
graainga Royal ISmo la 

Hr Xciclon pOi..tJu:s ui the highest dc- 
gric the art of inlertsting oiiil laslruct-* 
ing the young Hu. giants he here (naU 
of are Scljishness, III temper. Intemper- 
ance, ami the like 

Godliness with Contentment is 
Great Gam. With Coloured 
Fcontispiccc Royal ISmo Is. 

.>1 book for ItUle boys and girls. 

The Hamng^ton Girls, or. Faith 
uid Patience By SoriiY Wur- 
Tiiiiop With Coloured Frontis- 
piece Royal ISmo Price Is 

On a very Untiled income three sisters 
manage to maintain a eontfvrlable and 
eheerful home, and perform sundry 
eharitalle actions uhich meet vnth their 
due reward, 

Hope On , or. The House that 
Jack Built With Coloured 
Fioutispiece and 25 Engraimgs 
Royal ISmo Pnee Is. 

The story oj two orphans, forsaken and 
destitute tn u great city how GoJ helped 
them, and how they helped ot/urs in the 
eiul 

The Stoiy of the Lost Emerald , 
oi, Oicrcomo E\il with Good 
By iirs Emma ^Libsiivcl, Au- 
thor of “0\er the Down,” etc 
Largo foolscap Svo, cloth extra 
Pneo Is. 

si xery intmiOiig siory hangs round 
this title All who would hear of the 
lalualle gem, cf the carious haiuls it 
jmssrd through, and how it was alter- 
lately a curse and a blessing to Us 
larious posnssors, Jiould read this little 
tutnine 
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Illustrated Books for the Yoims: 

>» 


The Children’s Tour , or. Every- 
day Sights in a Sunny Land By 
M A PvuLL, Author of "Tun’s 
Troubles,” “ The Meadows Fam- 
ily ” Witli uuineious Illustra- 
tions Small 410, clotli extra, 
gilt edges Pi ice 6s 
A iooKfor diildMi, deacribing scenerij 
and adventures during a tour tti Italy, 
talen hj a family parly, — I7ie health of 
the eldest girl requiring a muter tti the 
south Alueh useful iiformalioii is pita- 
sanlly gnenfoi i/ouiig reailers 

The Sea and its Wonders By 
aiAKY and Eiaz.VBETH Kranv 
Witli 174 Ulustiations Small 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges 6s 
A booh for till, young, not sti telly scun 
ilfie, bid giving ta a conversational styU 
much taried information regarding the 
sea, its plants and living inhabitants, 
luth all sorts of illiistratiue engravings 

The World at Home Pictures 
and Scenes fiom Far oflf Lands 
By M and E Kirby With 100 
fmgravuigs Small 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges Pnee 6s 

A bool for tin. young, containing, in a 
number <y short coinersational sections, 
a great ranety of geographical infornia 
lion, facts oj natural history, and per 
sonal aduntnre, intended to bring thr 
world, so full of winders, to our own 
firesides The whole is profusely ittus 
traied 

Bible Stones Simply Told By 
M E CLEMJ'Mij, Author of “The 
Story of the Beacon Fire,” etc 
Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges 
With numei ous Illustrations 5s 
[Ghcapei Edition, 3s 6d ] 

In this elegant lolunie ice have stones 
from the Old Testament told simple 
language for young people It w divided 
into three sections — I ^bout the Old 
n'brld II 2hs Patriarchs HI The 
Meseuefrom Egypt 


Natural History for Young Folks 
By Mis C C Cajipbfll With 
5b Ulustiations by CtIacomelli 
In elegant bmding Post Svo, 
cloth extra, gold and coloius 
Pnee Ss 6d. 

“Evidently the result of years of re 
search on the part qf the author, Mrs C 
C Campbell Her object has been to 
smplfy the more scientific side o/ the 
subject, and ‘to explain how the different 
aiders of animals, from man, thehighest, 
domi to the duclrbilled platypus, re 
senible one auot/ier’ The booh is thor 
oughly entertaining''— SvumDVi Be 

VIEB 

The Children on the Plams A 
Stoiy of Travel and Adventuie 
on tho Gieat Prairies of Noith 
America By Mrs Sarah S 
Biker. With numerous Wood- 
cuts Foolscap Svo Is 6d 
This IS a story qf the journey oj a 
brother and sister across the Eortli 
Amencaii continent 7/ic adeentures 
aiul tneidcnts introduced into it are 
those of a real journey A suitable booh 
for a boy or a girl undei tiielie. 

Little Lily’s Travels A Book 
foi the Young With Colouied 
Fiontispiece and numerous En- 
gravings Foolscap Svo Is 6d 
Traicls of a bitle girl, with Iwr parents 
and brother, through franco to Genera 

Stones of the Sagaaty of Ani- 
mals T/ie Horse, and other 
Asiinials By W H G King- 
sxoK With 27 Ulustiations by 
H.vrriso> Weir Post Svo, cloth 
extia Puce 2s 

Stones of the Sagaaty of Ani- 
mals Cats and Hogs By 
W H. G Kingston With 27 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir 
Post Svo, cloth extia Price 2s 
Stones about animals, toZd tn an easy 
and graphie style, with a moral to cadi 
aneedoti. 
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Tales for Young People. 


It’s His Way, ard Other Stones 
the Author of Copaley An- 
tals,” Ltc With Coloarctl Fron- 
tupitee. Hu^.il ISmo Price li 

Ti,r<e Li'cj/af rtaJtri. 

Kitty s Knirtmgf Needles — The 
One Moss Rose By tuo Kc\ 

P B PowhR. ^\ith Coloured 
Frontispiece Ro>al ISino Is 

Laura’s Impulses , or. Principle a 
Nifcr Guide tliau Feeling With 
Coluureil Froiitiapiecu Roj d 
ISmo Price Is. 

A Little Candle, and Other Stones 
Bj Lititlc M Clintock Fools- 
cap 8%o, cloth l*nce Is. 

"LiHU CtitJl^ ti ail Iruh at«rj/ flf 
It liU'i girl Kho trui la bi a ^‘cttiidle 
iijbtid by lAe Lunl,‘ U‘liijj the light 
^’lll « ea U r daily uvrl aiul dulta 

Little Crosses ; or, “ Let Patience 
ha\e her Perfect Work ’ SVitli 
Coloureil Frontispiece Ko>al 
iMuo Pnee Is 

Martha’s Home, and how the 
Sunshine came mto it With 
Colourul Frontispiece ami 30 En- 
gravings Royal ISino 1® 

.1 eh-irUfi hoire lng}di,-u.d al lati by 
hearenly Ith'd in the luiaatcf huirts, 
n'ltfi tiiTit >1 ortef laltit. 

Mattes Hungry Missionary Box, 
and Other Stones. By the Au 
tlior of VilLige ^Iisaionai les 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 
oO Iiigra\’mgs. Rojal loino 
I'nce Is, 

Tin/ liUt JiiT acAcJc-jt , — the 

ipjiueiuti/ n aiupinarj bic a i u 
SatiAiUi vCJiCtcr'i jUuitv 


Old Rohm and his Proverb, or, 
“With the Lonly is Wisdom. ’ 
Bv Mrs HtMtv F Brock. 
With Coloured Fronti^icce and 
ll> ijigraMugs Royal Ibmo Is 

.1 litle-tlluslnttreij Oirulianeuident- 
tacui, and theulJ pmctrb, “Thesia.itut 
iUtp u the deep on icater-jiorndge " 

“Our Father which art m Hea- 
ven ” A Story Illustiatu e of 
the Lord’s Praj er B> a Cleigy- 
mons WTidoiv W’lth Colouied 
Frontispiece and lb Engravings 
Rojal Ibmo. Price Is 

The tight chaiterj of Oin ilonj art 
hit d vpoii the tittteaets, in nMiMCUtiri. 
order, of tht Lonft Prayer, ui d tU 
tiuiiUiits eho e hoi'' the p'tnetpki of that 
prayer uty be applied tit real l\je It 
itupritly donjjor Suiuinii nadiwj 

Over the Down By Mi-s. Emma 
Mabsilux, Author of ' The 
Story of the Lost Emerald,” etc 
Luge foolsfeip Svo, clotli cAtia 
Pnee Is 

"J/imiriiKii/< lit aie aliinctaiir, unit 
the ttory as a ichole via d lujhtful one ' 
— LiTaccrv Would 

The Power of Kindness, and 
Other Stones ByT S Arthur 
With Coloured Frontispiece 
Koj’ol ISnio Price Is. 

This buoL coidai is ttunfieii pretty 
ttories, eaeh luinig tor its objict the 
ivijiiuj of ( ssou of lindaess ta vile’s 
jetloKs, unit to ertry one: of tiud s crea- 
turis 

Spare Well, Spend Well ; or, 
Mouej, Its Use and Abuse W’ltii 
Coloured Frontispiece. ISmo 
Price Is 

The ttery of a jitefroM piece, in four- 
t««» thofi ctuipVrt, iiiuf the ttorj nf 
Aiiiy tnlh the tooeh if gold. 
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